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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other Precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A DOCTOR OF THE NEW SCHOCL 


OT all the faith and consecration that the 
Creator had to put into men were exhausted 
when he made “‘Weelum’”’ MacLure, the doc- 

tor who rode the Scottish “Glen.”” Many doctors of 
today, even in that tremendous aggregation of people 
called New York, and in a materialistic civilization, 
keep the tender sympathy with which God endowed 
them, and unite it with science to bless their fellow 
men. 

We who write have just attended the funeral of 
such a one,* who left the great city just a year ago to 
fight his last fight amid the New Hampshire hills. 

He died in his prime, the victim of a malady that 
our best science has done little yet to check. He won 
no great fame. He made no startling discoveries. 
But as a general medical man, a reincarnation of the 
old family doctor, he achieved notable success in one 
of the hardest fields we have for a young man to con- 
quer. For nearly thirty years he practiced medicine 
in New York City. From the day he graduated he 
would accept no further help from those who had seen 
him through. It was tough sledding, but he made the 
grade. When success came it was a beautiful success— 
one in which there are no regrets. The people who in 
increasing numbers found him out, stuck by him. 
They not only trusted him, they loved him. He not 
only cured their ills, he gave them faith. Quiet, 
simple, unassuming, competent, interested, he made 
people realize that the creative force of the universe, 
welling upin a modest, unselfish gentleman, might not 
be such a blind power after all, but itself might be not 
unlike that modest, unselfish gentleman. The ten- 
dency of his life was toward creating the faith that all 
life is worth while. 

He was one of the doctors who have a deep re- 
ligious faith. There seemed to him nothing incon- 
sistent between science and religion. He had a mod- 
ern scientific training, he respected facts, he sought 
for more facts, but to him there seemed nothing un- 
scientific or credulous in trusting where facts were not 
available. That was his philosophy, that was his life. 

After he was stricken and had been taken to the 
summer place where the family have come together 
for many years, he suggested rather diffidently to the 
writer, who was there for a brief stay, that perhaps 
he (the writer) might be willing to baptize his nephew, 


*Anthony Freeman, who died May 23, 1935. 


a clean, wholesome high school boy of sixteen. He 
mentioned it again once or twice, until we saw that it 
really lay close to his heart, and we gathered at his 
bedside and had the little service. 

The writer has always felt that, although he 
himself said the words, the stricken doctor performed 
the essential act of consecration. It is doubtful if any 
ecclesiastical rite or ceremony will live longer in the 
memory of those who saw it, or in the memory of the 
boy, than the baptism where the ancient words of! the 
church were clothed about with the trusting spirit of 
a dying man whose whole life had been a blessing. 

There is intense sorrow when such a man leaves 
us. But there is also pride. “I cannot put into 
words,”’ one wrote who fought the last fight with him, 
“what a good soldier he has been or how proud I am 
of him.” 

We do not know much about death, but we 
know that life can be made a great and beautiful 
thing, and all that there is of beauty and goodness in 
it gives us confidence and courage for all that has to 
be. 

He loved the benediction in Jude and we said it at 
his grave: ‘‘Now unto him that is able to keep you 
from falling, and to present you faultless before the 
presence of His glory with exceeding joy, to the only 
wise God, our Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever. Amen.” 

* * 


TRUSTEES OF THE PUBLISHING HOUSE 

HE most delightful and interesting annual meet- 

ing of the trustees of the Universalist Publishing 

House was held at the Hotel Westminster, 
Boston, on May 22. From Maine, from Vermont, 
from New Hampshire, from Rhode Island, and from 
Massachusetts, the men and women came, lunched 
together, listened to annual reports, and elected of- 
ficers. 

The most valuable part of the meeting was an in- 
formal heart-to-heart discussion of denominational 
and Publishing House problems. A news story car- 
ries an outline of facts. It cannot, however, adequately 
reflect the stiffening of morale and cheering of heart 
that came to those in the active work from the meet- 
ing. 

Once more the fact stood out that our Universalist 
Church, small though it may be, is a real brotherhood. 

To some it may seem as if the trustees, meeting 
only once a year, do not amount to much. The truth 
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is that always there rests in them the power to turn 
out all the officers and directors at any annual meet- 
ing. If any crisis should occur they could take such 
action, and completely reverse policies and perform- 
ances. That they do not so act indicates that, in 
spite of all differences of opinion, our church is a 
homogeneous body. And it is also a brotherhood. 

For the Publishing House it is highly important 
to have in strategic centers men and women who 
understand, who can talk intelligently on policies, and 
who can win support. 

Our form of organization is probably as perfect 
as we can get it—an independent corporation con- 
trolled by men and women elected by Universalist 
conventions. But organizational perfections and im- 
perfections are negligible where the people concerned 
have ability and act with eye single to the common 

ood. 
i We have more faith in our paper, in its backing, 
in its opportunity, in its future, than ever before. 

Welike our lot in life and the comrades of the way. 


** * 


HARRY M. CARY TO JAPAN 


HE International Church Extension Board, the 
Rev. Seth R. Brooks, chairman, has made an 
important decision in selecting Harry M. Cary, 

Tufts School of Religion, 1985, to join the Japan 
Mission of the Universalist Church. Mr. Cary is a 
son of Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary, now missionaries of 
the Board in Tokyo. He was brought up and partly 
educated in Japan, speaks the language and under- 
stands the people. He is also an intelligent and at- 
tractive man. 

The Board is not retreating an inch. 

looks to us as if it were ordering a charge. 


*k * 


ARE WE FOR SUPERIOR MENTALITY? 


HAT we are not all born with the same kind of 
minds, that we cannot by any amount of work 
make our minds equal, but by hard work we 

can improve our minds, that part of the process of 
improvement consists in recognizing mental superiority 
and mental inferiority, and that there are at least a 
hundred ways of telling mental superiority, is the 
sum and substance of a book* written by a Texas 
physician named Potts. 

Apparently he succeeded with a book, “Getting 
Well and Staying Well,” and was induced to supple- 
ment his work on the body with a work on the mind. 
A professor of English at Pennsylvania State College 
is so impressed by the book that he calls it “more 
than a contribution—a blessing.”’ And he adds: “It 
has in it more good horse sense on the subject of psy- 
chology than can be found in a dozen ponderous tomes 
on the subject.” 

We have in the liberal churches a number of 
specialists on psychology who show as much “horse 
sense” in their work as this Texas doctor, and they 
emphasize much more than he does the religious side, 

“Know Thyself: A Study in Mental Qualities. By John 


Potts, M. D., D.C. L. Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 
Price $3.00. 


Instead it 


but it is doubtful if any of them can puncture sham, 
egotism, superficiality, and mediocrity that poses as 
superiority with the vigor shown by Dr. Potts. 

He writes like an old family physician whose prac- 
tice has taken him among ali classes of people, who 
has spent years in observing how people use their 
minds, and who considers it right to blurt out vigor- 
ously and even caustically what he thinks. If some- 
times we realize that he is a little too “‘superior’”’ in 
his attitude, we may reflect profitably upon the num- 
ber of intelligent people who purposely profess to be 
inferior, who appear in their shirt-sleeves, use bad 
grammar and talk down to the crowd in order to 
catch their support. 

There is a widespread instinct in all of our 
churches against mental superiority. It is based on 
a righteous abhorrence of pretended superiority. It 
is short-sighted where it does not distinguish between 
the gold and the dross. The world needs knowledge, 
mental power, ripe wisdom. It needs great leaders 
and a high average in the rank and file. Until they 
can be made to see clearly, the rank and file will crucify 
the leaders who are too far ahead. They will also 
follow after all kinds of strange intellectual gods in 
cassock and toga. 

What are some of the signs of the mentally su- 
perior persons as Dr. Potts sees them? They have 
ability to solve problems, are not often on the defensive, 
they see values, are time-conscious, find self-denial 
easy, are independent, are language-conscious, not 
bored when alone, waste no regrets over a past beyond 
control, exhibit a “wary optimism” for the future, 
seldom speak with dogmatic finality, examine tradi- 
tional beliefs and practices carefully, have a keen 
sense of responsibility, have a detached attitude 
toward “the herd,” are both realistic and idealistic, 
control the major instincts better than the average 
and inferior, have integrated minds, or ability to use 
the knowledge they have, restrain their feeling of im- 
portance, think of duty more often than rights, are 
versatile, esteem their individuality, shape their own 
destiny, and so on for a hundred rules. Comment on 
each rule in plain strong English makes the 266 pages 
of the book. It is interesting. It is sensible. It isa 
bit hard. The thing that we like the least about it is 
the references to the herd. And yet honesty compels 
us to admit that there is a herd. If we doubt it we 
have only to read Mr. Walter P. Pitkin’s “A Short 
Introduction to the History of Human Stupidity.” 
H. G. Wells’s “Experiment in Autobiography” deals 
with the same subject. His picture of Finstein visiting 
Haldane and his likening Einstein’s mind in touch with 
Haldane’s to a gentle bright kitten trying to make 
friends with a child’s balloon “very large and unac- 
countably unpuncturable”’ is worth the price of the 
book. Wells thinks that most foreign secretaries are 
“infantile defectives who ought to be referred back to 
a study of the elements of human ecology or certified 
and secluded as damaged minds incapable of managing 
public affairs.” 

Dr. Potts’s book shows us what we have long 
known, that many mediocre minds make “holy shows” 
of themselves. Public appearance in the nude is de- 
cent compared with some of the intellectual nakedness 
that stalks about. Perhaps we who write would get 
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pulled in ourselves if the statutes relating to indecent 
exposure covered the mind. But this sentence shows 
uS as verging on mock modesty, and certainly it is 
talking of self, and both are clear marks of real in- 
feriority. At least we see the danger, and so many do 
not. Poor souls, we would like torun them to a mental 
hospital, but we well know that we should get all of 
our hair pulled out and our classic features marred if 
we tried it. 

So the best we can do is to recommend this book 
in the hope that John A. and Sally B. will take warning 
from it, and not consider it vindication of their pre- 
tensions. 

But those who read the book must not believe that 
“unselfishness is a beautiful theory that still lingers in 
the minds of the ignorant and fools.’ The highest test 
of a great mind today, as nineteen hundred years ago, 
is ability to see so clearly “what is in man” and why, 
that one is filled with Divine compassion. 


JANE ADDAMS 


N the career of Jane Addams we see how an intelli- 
gent mind, brought early into direct contact with 
poor people and their children, moves inevitably 

toward consideration of the causes of suffering and to 
work to remove the cause. We see also how valuable it 
is in devising remedies for one to know folks as well as 
books. The reformer whose work is based on a study 
of people as well as a study of theories gets somewhere 
in tackling the fundamentals. 

In the social settlement movement where Jane 
Addams first became widely known, and especially in 
Hull House, Chicago, one of the greatest as well as the 
oldest of settlements, some of the most unselfish of 
characters have labored. They have established homes 
in congested, squalid areas, and taught by simply living 
there and being good friends and neighbors. The 
movement has appealed always to charitable folks of 
the greatest insight. 

Jane Addams is a conspicuous example of those 
who know that the only real and lasting benefit that 
can be conferred upon folks in trouble is through inspir- 
ing them to help themselves and to show them how 
they can do it. 

She saw early in her career that some of the people 
whom she was helping had little chance in the condi- 
tions surrounding them, and that many of the people 
in the great city were profiting by the same conditions 
that spelled disaster to those near or below the poverty 
line. Her voice has been heard by the prosperous and 
resourceful. She has been a great public teacher. She 
likewise has been the preacher to bring the unsocial 
and indifferent to the mourner’s bench. 

As life went on she was forced by the grim realities 
of the situation to join great public movements to pro- 
mote peace, freedom, and justice. Some of those in 
these movements were fanatics. That to her was never 
sufficient reason for her to stay out. Some brought 
great public obloquy upon the movements. That was 
all the more reason for those who had a measure of 
public support to be steadfast. When the time came 
that a movement stirred up especially virulent hatred, 
that was the time when she would accept the presidency. 
She was a great woman, a great intellectual and moral 


force, the noblest kind of human being. Some of the 
most prominent people, men and women, in social 
work owe much of their inspiration and guidance to 
her. And people at both ends of the line, the highest 
and the lowest, Joved her devotedly. Her life has been 
written and will be written. Her books are on the 
hbrary shelves. It will pay us to study them and to 
learn in detail about a woman concerning whom prac- 
tically everybody knows in a general way. 

Out of the seething, whirling, opposing current of 
American life there has come no nobler figure. 


* ok 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA 
HAT manner of man was this who might have 
been buried in Westminster Abbey, but who 
preferred to sleep in a country churchyard? 

Clearly he would have been of little use in a 
church convention. He could not have added much 
to the group activities which loom so large to many 
of us. Most of us might not have had much to say 
to him, and he might not have had much to say to us. 
And yet the newspapers put him on the front page. 
The radio crowds off the stage the details of the bonus 
fight or current political movements to describe his 
career. Eastern potentates order their representa- 
tives to drop everything and to go anywhere to honor 
him. A strange figure—a wanderer in distant places, 
an archeologist who got acquainted with alien breeds, 
a man of the hour in a world crisis. One who divided 
the Turkish empire, became the uncrowned king of 
Arabia, and crowned whom he would. 

He was a queer sort. Think of what he passed 
up! Think of what he chose! He could sit in the seats 
of the mighty and he preferred to be a private in the 
rear ranks. He could make an immortal name in 
literature and he chose to write a simple I. O. U. 
and redeem the pledge. He was obviously a misfit, 
and he was a misfit because he held the curiously 
simple, naive belief that nations and individuals 
must keep their word up to the limit and never let 
the comrade down. Put him down as a fool, a crank, 
an oddity, if you will. But you will discover that this 
race of ours which seems to have such low standards 
at times has something in it that comes surging up 
when it gets sight of a man like Lawrence of Arabia, 
and declares in ten times ten million ways that simple, 
loyal manhood, unswerving in devotion to honor 
and right dealing, is the greatest thing in the world. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


In the Italian-Ethiopian crisis the League of Na- 
tions not only survived what the papers described as 
“another major test,’’ but came through with a demon- 
stration that civilization needs this machinery. 


Sordid murder, cowardly robbery, uncontrolled 
lust, hateful ignorance, leap daily into the procession 
where heroes, martyrs, and ordinary two-for-a-cent 
duty-doers walk toward the city of God. 


Government by boards with many standing com- 
mittees is as extinct as the dodo. It is the one perfect 
method to insure delay and inaction. Dickens named 
the system the cireumlocution office. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


LXIII. 


High Lights and Low on Our Unitarians 


Johannes 


E Unitarians of the United States and 
Canada once more have held their May 
Meetings in Boston, the central city of their 
faith. From Sunday the 19th through Fri- 
day the 24th the American Unitarian Association, 
with its subdivisions and its allied organizations, oc- 
cupied the center of the church stage. The folly 
of saying that any religious group is all this or all 
that never was better illustrated than in these meet- 
ings, which brought together in one place radicals and 
conservatives, the ministers of the Far West and the 
solid business men and cultured ladies of Greater 
Boston. 

Questions vital to Unitarians and suggestive 
to everybody in church work came to the front 
during the week. 

Interest centered in the one-day meeting of the 
American Unitarian Association at Tremont Temple. 
The social and economic questions overshadowed 
all others when the delegates left their homes. The 
report of the Commission of Appraisal loomed the 
largest when they went home. 

The newspapers, the grapevine telegraph, the pri- 
vate talk of individuals, all agreed in advance that 
there was bound to be a hot fight over the Program of 
Social Action put out by the Department of Social 
Relations of the A. U. A. some months ago. These 
self-contained, intellectual Unitarians, worldly wise 
and experienced, acted no differently in the matter 
than Universalists have acted a hundred times. We 
are quite accustomed to resolving in haste and re- 
penting at leisure. But this repenting of the Uni- 
tarians was done in haste and with loud cries of pain. 
Or, to quote a prominent leader, it was with severe 
headaches, like the day after. 

A year ago by a large vote the delegates to the 
annual meeting of the A. U. A. decided to set the 
Department of Social Relations free from the “‘wicked 
directors” of the A. U. A. Other churches had 
commissions on social relations and they had studied 
life and brought in suggestions. So should the Uni- 
tarians, with their traditions of free inquiry. The 
commission might speak, but in no wise bind the 
denomination. Of course with Presbyterians, or 
Catholics, or Universalists, or anybody else, this 
speaking by a group and not binding anyone is some- 
thing of an illusion. A single man even who says 
something startling appears to the careless reader 
to be saying it for his crowd. So when the Program 
of Social Action was issued, suggesting for serious 
consideration matters like ‘‘old age pensions,” “‘social 
insurance,’ minimum wage legislation, a shorter 
work week, development of governmental control, 
production for use rather than profit, further use of 
the taxing power to equalize wealth and income, as 
wel] as other important things, the Boston business 
and professional classes, harassed by six years of de- 
pression, went up into the air. As one leader Dui: 
“Humanism gave us one hell. This report has stirred 
up forty-four hells.” A director of the A. U. A. re- 


signed, legacies were cut out of wills or such action 
was threatened, churches passed resolutions calling 
on Unitarians to stick to religious matters, and a 
merry row was scheduled for this meeting of the 
AUR, 

When the people who fought the battle of the 
Department of Social Relations last year reached 
Boston for this meeting, they found that the Depart- 
ment had compromised. The members had agreed 
to go in themselves and make a recommendation 
that the report that they had issued be not presented 
to the A. U. A. for action, and that the Department 
be put back under the directors of the A. U. A. and 
forbidden to speak without their consent. Roy M. 
Cushman of Boston, chairman of the enlarged De- 
partment of Social Relations, made the report and 
offered the resolution. One or two delegates stated 
the view of the conservatives—that the report was 
divisive, that the Unitarian churches were made up 
of people holding many different views on economic 
questions, and that churches had better eschew 
politics and stick to religion. Gorham Dana of the 
First Church, Brookline, emphatically emphasized 
this position. The Rev. Dilworth Lupton of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, then made a quick and shrewd move. 


He concurred in the opinion that Unitarians ought — 


not to make for themselves an economic creed any 
more than a theological creed, and said that he did not 
favor adopting the report as a pronouncement of the 
A. U. A., but he did believe that Unitarians should 
study these questions. He asserted that the young 
Unitarians should have a medium through which to 
express their idealism, and that this could be done by 
simply receiving the report and offering it for study. 
He then moved an amendment by which the Com- 
mission of Appraisal was requested to pass on the 
matter of the future relationship of the Department of 
Social Relations to the A. U. A. and to report to the 
Cincinnati meeting in the fall. This amendment 
was adopted, 562 to 264. The original reeommenda- 
tion was then adopted with only twenty-five scatter- 
ing votes against it. 

Before this action was taken there occurred one 
of those dramatic happenings which are remembered 
long after the main issue is forgotten. 

The Rey. Carlyle Summerbell, thirty-eight years 
in the ministry, who came to the Unitarians from the 
Christian Church in 1922, took the platform, made a 
strong speech in favor of flatly adopting the Program 
of Social Action, and then died instantly as he stumbled 
into an anteroom. What he said in substance was 
that the action proposed by Mr. Lupton was fine 
politics but not representative of a religion that 
would conquer the world. It was passing the buck, 
he declared. It was dodging the issue. He cited 
clause seven of the section on economic affairs: “Re- 
liance solely upon peaceful methods for the settlement 
of industrial disputes and the abandonment of the use 
of violence by both employers and employees.” In 
ringing tones he asked if the adoption of a clause like 
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that was not proper action for a church to take. Other 
denominations, he said, express themselves freely. 
Why not the Unitarians? “But,” he cried, “for the 
sake of money, because of wills, we dodge the issue. 
I am against dodging any issue. All my life I have 
believed we ought to speak out.’’ In his speech there 
was not a hint of weakness. 

He was listened to with respect and applauded 
generously. The friends of the “Program,’’ however, 
knew that it was scheduled for defeat, and saved the 
day, as they conceived it, by adopting the Lupton 
amendment. Then the solid men of Boston in the 
front rows showed that they were good sports by voting 
for the amended resolution. One more voice for the 
Department was heard after the vote was announced. 
The Rev. Anita Trueman Pickett of Barnstable, 
Mass., took the platform and said that amid all the 
voices raised she had failed to hear any voice express 
a word of thanks to the Department for its arduous 
and intelligent labor. Upon her motion the dele- 
gates, except half a dozen bitter-enders, joined in a 
rousing vote of appreciation. 

When all was settled Dr. Cornish, who was pre- 
siding, announced the death of Mr. Summerbell. 
One heard an audible gasp of stunned astonishment 
and sorrow from the crowded hall. All rose to their 
feet and Dr. Cornish led in a prayer of thanksgiving 
for those who rest from their labors. A daughter of 
Mr. Summerbell, Mrs. John T. Blake of Newton 
Highlands, was in the audience, and was quickly at 
her father’s side. Mr. Summerbell, who had a long 
and successful pastorate at Roslindale, for the past 
few years has been laboring in a mission movement at 
Tampa, Florida. Since he came north he has supplied 
the pulpit at Trenton, N. J. Only lately Mr. and Mrs. 
Summerbell have gone to Newton to be with their 
daughter. ‘He died,” said Dr. Joy to your reporter, 
“as he would have wished to go, standing courageously 
for some cause in which he believed heart and 
soul.”’ 

The growing dislike of religious bodies for resolu- 
tions was revealed clearly in this meeting. But here 
the objection was to form as well as to substance. 
Joseph Walker, chairman of the Committee on Reso- 
lutions, said that they had disregarded various resolu- 
tions sent in by churches and had considered only the 
three offered from the floor. A long one against 
gambling reported without approval was recast and 
passed. Another authorizing a canvass for funds to save 
Proctor Academy went through unanimously. Over 
a resolution calling on the State Department to stay 
out of Mexico, offered by the Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son of Dighton, Mass., a colorful debate took place. 
The committee turned it down three to two, but re- 
ported it to the meeting. The chairman said that of 
course all of them were for peace with Mexico, but 
saw no more reason for saying so in that meeting than 
for saying it concerning Japan, Great Britain, or the 
other nations. Mr. Thompson argued for it, and the 
Rey. Ward Burgess Jenks of Quincy, Ill. (Brown Uni- 
versity ’29, University of Chicago, ’32), standing in the 
high gallery and looking down on the delegates, and 
apologizing for his temerity in daring to speak, said 
that an organized movement by the Knights of Colum- 
bus was seeking to force intervention by the United 


States in Mexico, and that Unitarians, though few in 
number, could do much to counteract that influence if 
they would speak out by passing the resolution. The 
resolution was lost 254 to 132. Mr. Jenks sent a part- 
ing shot as he started up the stairs to his high perch in 
the rear. He said: ‘‘Unitarians are not as liberal as 
some of us thought.” It is in these young fellows 
that we get the yeast for the Unitarian lump. 

The other sensational event of the day was the 
preliminary report of the Commission on Appraisal, 
which was authorized by the A. U. A. a year ago. 
It came toward the close of the morning session, and 
was in two parts. H. Paul Douglass, the commission’s 
expert, did the sociology, and the Rev. Frederick May 
Ehiot of St. Paul did the heavy dynamiting of the of- 
ficials. 

Two elements in the A. U. A. united a year ago to 
order the survey—a thoughtful group concerned about 
the common charge that the Unitarian Church is 
moribund and anxious to assess strength and weak- 
ness, and a group in rebellion against the adminis- 
tration of A. U. A. affairs. Supporting them with 
votes was the vast mass of people half puzzled half 
yearning and just carried along by the momentum of 
the thing. The Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, with its four ponderous volumes issued in 
1934 and devoted to a survey of American Protestan- 
tism, doubtless set the example. In any event the 
Unitarians en masse voted for a survey. They secured 
the help of H. Paul Douglass, a Congregational min- 
ister and college professor, now a leading expert in 
surveys. Mr. Douglass made a most interesting ad- 
dress. He said that there were five kinds of Uni- 
tarians. Not al] of the five belong to the authentic 
tradition. Some are static, pew-filling, bill-paying, 
only. Some are dynamic and count tremendously. 
The uniformities of Unitarianism are held by the static 
group. The disagreements are held by the different 
dynamic groups. All hope, of course, lies with the 
dynamic. It is unjust to attach labels, he said, but it 
is proper to evaluate the consequences of ideas and 
actions. 

First, there are the Unitarians—and, let me add, 
Universalists, Methodists, and Presbyterians and 
what not—who have inherited their religion but never 
achieved it personally. They received religion from 
the fathers, but never did anything about it. The 
hypothesis set up by the Commission of Appraisal is 
that they are valuable in pew-filling and bill-paying, 
but that their views are of no great consequence. 
This was strong doctrine for a Boston meeting of 
Unitarians, as it would have been for Universalists, 
but the astigmatism of the statics mercifully hid the 
cruel vision from their eyes. 

Second, there is the crowd that has come out of 
fundamentalism with the smoke of their hell fire on 
their garments. (Let me warn my readers that the 
word hell is my own, and that the speaker used lan- 
guage more chaste and Latinistic.) The attitude of 
these converts is negative. Their strong point is to 
disbelieve. They are pitiably unable to capitalize 
their hberty. They have used it to get free. That 
has exhausted their ability. There is a large numerical 
section that is negative. It does not count much, 
and will not as long as it stays in that mood. 
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As for the dynamic Unitarians, there are first those 
who have reached a positive attitude but are skeptical 
about their ability to go on and state it. To them 
Unitarianism is a state of mind and not a formulated 
faith. They think of Unitarianism as a movement 
in a:definite direction, but they have no idea where 
they are going or where they have arrived. 

There are two other groups to make up the five 
main kinds of Unitarians. These are vocal. They 
can state. And one is left wing and the other is right. 
The hypothesis of the Commission is that there are 
creative potentialities in both. There are stresses 
and tensions between them, but the outcome, in the 
view of the Commission, will be something strong 
and coherent. There are inner affinities in which lie 
creative potentialities. 

This was all intensely interesting to a crowd 
far above the average in intelligence, but a little 
wearing on the boys who wanted some raw meat. 
They got it when Fred Eliot resumed business. Pol- 
ished, courteous, fundamentally fine and intelligent, 
he begged everybody to believe that they were not 
after men but a system. Then to the chopping block 
with the A. U. A. officers! These salaried men at 
25 Beacon Street attend the meetings of the directors. 
They have votes. The poor feeble sticks who go to the 
meetings never have as much chance as a pariah dog. 
Their food is all cut up for them and chewed before 
they get it. It was rather ridiculous to the people 
who know boards, and know that practically never are 
vital matters settled by counting noses. Theoretically 
Eliot was right, of course. It is better for salaried 
officers not to cast votes in boards, although the 
practice obtains in every business corporation. Dr. 
Etz has no vote in our General Convention Board. 
The manager of the Publishing House has no vote 
in his Board of Trustees. Whether leaders vote or 
not amounts to just nothing if they are authentic 
leaders, and if they are not they should be replaced. 
And when the time comes that those who know about 
the work do not go into meetings with plans all thought 
out in advance, so far as churches are concerned things 
will stop. 

The Commission of Appraisal, it appears, is buck- 
ing the tide of centralization. It wants to strengthen 
the units. Nothing could be sounder. Many 
Presidents of the United States have warned of the 
danger of states abdicating and leaning supinely on 
the Federal Government. The preliminary report 
gives voice to a democratic movement that is stirring 
among the Unitarian churches. Perhaps before they 
finish their work these men will realize that there 
can be no effective government in church or city or 
nation without a strong executive, who can be 
Hee by the democratic mass if he does not pro- 

uce. 

Is there a widespread and insistent demand among 
Unitarians for deepening the spiritual life of Unitarian 
churches? Are men everywhere in Unitarian churches 
saying, ““The primary need of Unitarianism is a re- 
newal of emphasis upon the power of religion to inspire 
and fortify individual men and women in their per- 
sonal lives and in their effort to deal sanely and con- 
structively with the problems of the modern world?”’ 
So Mr. Eliot declared. If so it will be the only answer 


that can be made or ought to be made to a comment 
all too common among religious leaders, that the 
Universalists and Unitarians are honeycombed with 
dry rot and count for nothing in the religious life of 
today. ; 

A highly significant incident to the present writer 
was the burst of applause which followed the recom- 
mendation of the commission that The Christian 
Register be continued as an “independent journal of 
news and opinion serving the entire denomination.” 
The Commission, however, added, “These recom- 
mendations in no way preclude the possibility of 
further negotiations looking toward possible mergers 
with other religious publications in the future.” 

With full respect for Divine Omniscience, it 
probably is accurate to say that nothing and nobody 
can say what free Christians will do in any matter of 
merger, but that the chances are highly favorable to 
all sides declaring that tomorrow or next week will be 
the day of salvation. 

And what else did we learn from a day at the press 
table in Tremont Temple? Enough to fill a volume. 
The Unitarians have eight million dollars, and a lot 
of folks would like to get hold of the spending of it. 
Over half of it is ear-marked for special purposes, 
and the income of only three and a half million can be 
used for current work. Contributions fell off seventeen 
percent during the past year and amounted to only 
$25,105, the smallest amount in fifty-six years. The 
Appraisal Commission has cost $4,700 and will cost 
about $11,000 more. To finance it, cuts have been 
made in other work. 

Dr. Cornish, in his President’s Address, held up 
five great things for consideration—the Commission 
of Appraisal, the Department of Socia] Relations, the 
Free Church Fellowship, Religious Work Overseas, 
and Church Unity. The Rev. James Cameron Dun- 
can, D. D., of Clinton, Mass., made a beautiful little 
speech in appreciation of thirty-five years of service 
by Dr. Cornish, and presented him with a casket 
containing a signed tribute. Wolfe, a layman, got a 
rising vote of confidence in Dr. Cornish from the lay- 
men. 

Kuebler, the Congregationalist who has been 
made the head of the Unitarian young people’s work, 
was given a few minutes in the midst of business to 
speak of educational ideals. Reed of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, was brought in to discuss “The Future of 
Unitarianism.”’ 

Pensions, a historic old academy in distress, 
newer academies at their work in full vigor, and other 
interesting and important matters, were up for dis- 
cussion. There was more to the session than talk of 
machinery. 

More significant than anything said or done were 
the faces of those who sat through the long day, sang 
the hymns and helped make the history of the 110th 
session of the A. U. A. If they were moribund they 
put on an admirable rendition of life. 

One sensed in the gathering a tradition of culture 
and of human service. 

The five categories of the Commission did not ex- 
haust the possibilities of the gathering. There were 
not five, there were five hundred, kinds of people 
there. And all of them were in all the five groups and 
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in others. Yet a strangely pervasive belief in man as 
man, in the absolute necessity of freedom as a medium 
in which to work and in a Divine Will to be achieved 
for men and for nations, kept all going on together. 


Our Unitarians are more than admirable. They area 
lovable folk. They have much savoir faire, but let 
not Universalists be deceived thereby. It is not self- 
sufficiency. 


How We Know God Exists 


J. T. Sunderland 


pmeitik atheist says there is no God. The materi- 
| alist says the same. So do some humanists.* 
May not these persons be right? How do we 
3 know that all our ideas about God and our 
belief of His existence are not mere creations of our 
hopes, longings and desires? To these questions the 
theist makes various replies, among them the following. 

The thinking mind of man demands an explana- 
tion of the universe in which he finds himself and the 

. meaning of his own existence. The theist believes that 
only by postulating an Intelligence higher than man, 
is it possible to explain either. 

Reason and ali man’s experience on the earth 
teach that only in one of two ways can the creation 
of anything be brought about. One is by intelligence 
and the other is by chance, or accident. No sane 
person believes that chance can create even so simple 
a thing as a spade, or a wheelbarrow, or a fountain 
pen, much less a complicated structure like a Brooklyn 
bridge, or a New York skyscraper, or a great ocean 
liner. How then without lunacy can anyone believe 
that chance can create a universe, a billion times 
more vast and intricate and wonderful than any pos- 
sible structure of man? 

Everybody knows that the thing absolutely 
necessary, first of all, in every construction, is intelli- 
gence; and the intelligence must continue right on all 
the way through. That is to say, the first thing must 
be thought, the thought of what the construction is 
to be; then must follow further thought of how it is 
to be effected, with plans, blueprints, and the like, 
drawn by intelligent engineers and architects, and 
finally the actual work of construction carried out by 
intelligent workmen. There must be intelligence 
everywhere; nothing can be left to chance, to accident, 
to unintelligence, else everything will be ruined. If 
this is all true, how can any sane mind conceive of a 
world, a human race, or even a blade of grass being 
created by chance—without intelligence? 

Joyce Kilmer, the brilliant young poet whose 
death was one of the tragedies of the Great War, gave 
to the world a poem of great beauty containing these 
lines: 

Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


Here we have the theistic case in a nutshell. Of 
’ course, what Kilmer declared about one tree is equally 
true of all trees, of all objects in nature, of the universe 
itself. 

Botanists can write learned and elaborate trea- 
tises about flowers, their structure, their endless vari- 


*In May, 1934, some thirty leading American Humanists 
published what they designated ““A Humanist Manifesto,’”’ which 
contained the following statement: ‘“We are convinced that the 
time has passed for theism.” 


eties, their habits, their chemical compositions and 
the rest; but only Infinite Intelligence can make a 
single flower, much less all flowers. 

Astronomers can map the skies, count the stars, 
measure their distances from us, estimate the number 
of light-years that it takes their beams to reach the 
earth, and write wonderful astronomical books; but 
every astronomer of them well understands that what 
he can do compared with what lies beyond is infinites- 
imal. The greatest and most learned of them may 
well say: Astronomies are made by fools like us, but 
only God can make the starry beavens. 

Theists believe that knowledge of God, of His 
existence and of many of His manifestations, is the 
most certain of all knowledge possessed by men except 
that of their own existence. The reasons for so be- 
lieving are plain. 

In the very nature of things my most certain 
knowledge is of myself, of my own existence, that 
Iam. My next certain knowledge is of the existence 
of something else, that something else is—a great 
something, an all-comprehending something, an ex- 
ternal world, an environment, something which was 
before I came on the scene, which confronts me 
wherever I go, on which I am every moment depend- 
ent, which I can know much about because there is 
intelligence in it which answers to my intelligence. If 
there were no intelligence in nature answering to my 
own, if there were nothing in nature but emptiness 
and chaos, I could know nothing of it; in other words, 
I could know nothing at all. The great Everywhere- 
Present Intelligence which transforms what would 
otherwise be unknowable chaos into an intelligible 
world, contact with which calls forth the sleeping 
possibility of intelligence in men, is what intelligent 
theists mean by God. Is it not undeniable, therefore, 
that the most certain of all my knowledge, after that 
of my own existence, is my knowledge of God’s exist- 
ence and of very much that He does? 

No one doubts that I know of a certainty the 
existence of human beings, of my family, my neighbors 
and my friends, and of much that they do. But, as 
a matter of fact, 1 am much more sure of God’s exist- 
ence than | can be of that of my closest friend. True, 
I cannot see God with my physical eyes. But I can- 
not see my friend with my eyes—my real friend that 
thinks and knows and loves and has intelligent inter- 
course with me. Him I know only by what he does. 
He does things all the while which cannot possibly 
be explained except by postulating a doer—that he, 
my friend, exists. 

But Nature does ten thousand times more things 
than my friend does, not one of which can be explained 
except by postulating a doer. Thisis why I say I have 
more evidence that the Power at the heart of Nature 
(God) exists, than that my friend exists. 
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Every intelligent person in the civilized world 
concedes that gravitation and electricity exist and 
that our knowledge of their existence is certain. Yet 
nobody ever saw gravitation or electricity. We know 
that they exist only because of what they do—only 
because of the effects which they produce. But what 
Nature (God) does—the effects which Nature (God) 
produces—are incomparably greater than the things 
and effects of either gravitation or electricity; for 
both electricity and gravitation belong to God—are 
only parts of His manifestations. 

Probably one of the greatest causes of atheism 
and agnosticism today is our definitions and our names 
of God. 

The reason why so many of our definitions are 
evil is their narrowness, and the dogmatic way in 
which they are used. 

From the beginning of man’s existence he has 
recognized a great and mysterious Power over and 
around him everywhere, manifest in all nature, and 
on which his very life was dependent. Inevitably he 
has always been trying to find out more about it, and 
to describe it. The recognition of the existence of 
something great and wonderful above him, his inces- 
sant desire to get increased knowledge of it, and his 
efforts to define it, have been perhaps the greatest of 
all causes of his rising from the mere animal and 
becoming man. Not only have all his searchings been 
good, but all his efforts at description have also been 
good. They all have tended to enlarge his thought 
and to develop his spiritual and ethical nature. His 
mistake has been his willingness to stop, his easy con- 
clusion that he had reached the end, that he had found 
out all, that his descriptions and definitions were com- 
plete and final; and especially his conclusion, too often 
drawn, that what other people had found out and 
their descriptions and definitions were wrong and 
wicked. 

All this has been to a large degree inevitable, be- 
cause men have had to grope their way to knowledge 
of God, as well as to all other knowledge. Neverthe- 
less, the consequence of their stopping in their thought 
of God, their forming definitions of God, not to be 
changed, and their refusing to allow others to think 
differently or to form different definitions, has been 
very serious. The consequence has been a world 
filled with religious ignorances and superstitions 
which ought to be outgrown and left behind, fixed 
creeds which make religions stagnant pools instead 
of flowing streams, religious divisions where there 
should be unities and harmonies, sects fighting and 
trying to destroy one another where there ought to be 
cooperation and peace. 

Men have taken their little and often foolish ideas 
and definitions of God, and run with them, shouting: 
We have got the truth, the whole truth. God has 
revealed it to us. If you don’t believe as we do, 
you are heretics, infidels, atheists, and we will perse- 
ue you, torture you, kill you, send you to an eternal 
hell. 

Today four things about God need to be recog- 
nized and emphasized above all others; namely, first, 
that all or nearly all our definitions and descriptions 
of Him contain truth and valuable truth; second, that 
all are imperfect and far too small, while many un- 


questionably contain serious errors; third, that the 
duty of religious thinkers, above everything else, is 
with open minds to seek for ever larger, truer and 
better ideas and definitions; and then, after this 
preparation, to recognize and appreciate all the 
truth and good they are able to discover in the 
definitions and ideas of God held by others than 
themselves. 

There are persons who wonder at the many dif- 
ferent definitions, ideas and names of God, are troubled 
by them, and even claim that they throw doubt upon 
the reality of the divine existence. But why should 
there be wonder or doubt? The explanation of why 
there are many is plain. God is infinite; we are finite. 
The finite cannot know the infinite completely; it can 
only get glimpses of it. But we have overwhelming 
reasons for believing that many of the glimpses are 
true, and that as man advances in intelligence and 
knowledge, more and more of them are becoming true. 
Everything great must have many different deserip- 
tions, by reason of its very greatness. But no sane 
person dreams that the number of these throw doubt 
on its existence. There are bundreds of different 
definitions of home, of government, of life, of love. 
These many definitions are all evidences of great 
reality, and give us increased insight into the great- 
ness and value of the realities. It is lunacy to believe 
that all the generations of men from the beginning of 
human history have been trying to define and describe 
something that does not exist. 

Men’s different descriptions, definitions and names 
of God instead of meaning that there is no God mean 
the exact opposite; they mean that the Great Reality 
which they are trying to portray is so vast and so 
many-sided that of course the glimpses, the bits of 
knowledge, obtained by different persons have to be 
different. Each glimpse, each bit of knowledge, is 
infinitesimal] compared with the whole; but each as a 
part of the whole, each as a glimpse of the Infinite 
Reality, is infinitely precious. 

In the Zoroastrian religion, I find many names 
given to God. The Zend Avesta represents Zoroaster 
(Zarathustra) as saying to Ahura Mazda, the great 
God of Light: “O Ahura Mazda, most Beneficent 
Spirit, reveal unto me that name of thine which is the 
greatest and best.” Ahura Mazda replies by giving 
him twenty names, all of which are represented as 
true and proper to be employed by his followers and 
worshipers. Among the number are the Creator, the 
Understanding One, the All-Seeing One, the Healing 
One, the Strong One, the Holy One, the Herd-Giver, 
he who Gives Welfare. There is no implication that 
these twenty names are fully descriptive of the Great 
Ahura Mazda. They are true descriptions, so far as 
they go, and therefore they may be reverentially and 
confidently used. But there is more Beyond. There 
are heights that these names do not scale; there are 
deeps that they do not fathom. 

Among the Mohammedans I find essentially the 
same thought. Allah is their great central name for 
God, used constantly and everywhere. Yet other 
names are freely employed. Indeed, I find in Mo- 
hammedan literature frequent references to “the 
Ninety-nine Beautiful Names of God.” The most 
used and dearest seem to be Allah the Merciful and 
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Allah the Compassionate; but others are freely used. 

From India we get important names of God. 
In the old Sanskrit tongue, we find Sky-Father, the 
earliest form of our Heavenly Father. India also 
makes very wide, almost universal, use of the 
ae Mother as well as Father, in connection with 

od. 

I need hardly say the Bible contains many names 
and descriptions of God. Some of them are crude, 
outgrown and must be laid aside. But others are 
great, illuminating, true beyond possible denial and 
precious beyond words. Savior, Redeemer, Comforter, 
Good Shepherd, are Bible names greatly loved by all 
Christians. The Trinity, with its three names for 
God—Father, Son and Holy Ghost—has truth in it, 
but also evil. The evil lies in its hardening into a 
lifeless formula, a theological dogma, a relentless. 
thumb-print, by which to measure Christianity, and 
to detect, persecute and cast out so-called heresy from 
the Church—thus tending to transform into a stag- 
nant pool a great religious movement which ought to 
have been a flowing, widening and ever-deepening 
river. Probably three Bible names (or descriptions) 
may be mentioned as most important of all, namely, 
“Our Father,” “God is Love,” and “In Him (God) 
we live and move and have our being.”’ Beyond all 
question these are stars of the first magnitude in the 
sky of the world’s profoundest religious thinking and 
deepest spiritual life. 

In studying the Great Historical Religions of 
mankind it is interesting to notice that while each has 
many differing thoughts and conceptions of God, and 
in most cases many names, yet each religion has a 
central and supreme conception and generally a su- 
preme name. Says Zoroastrianism: God is Light, 
Illumination, Truth. Says Hinduism: God is Essence, 
Reality (the only Reality), Spirit. Says Confucian- 
ism: God is Permanence, Order, Law. Says Bud- 
dhism: God is Peace, Rest—Eternal Peace and Rest. 
Says Mohammedanism (Islam): God is One, God is 
Might, God is Omnipotent and Just Will. Says 
Judaism: God is Righteousness. Says Christianity: 
God is Love. 

Are not all these conceptions of God true? Are 
they not all messages from the Eternal? Are they 
not all needed for the world’s full-orbed and complete 
religious life? 

I venture to offer the following definitions and de- 
scriptions of God which seem to be particularly in line 
with much present-day thinking, and which therefore 
may possibly be helpful to some minds today: 

God is the Life of the universe, without which 
there would be no life. God is the Energy of the uni- 
verse, without which there would be no energy, but 
only blind static. 

God is the Mind Side of the universe. 

God is the Intelligence of the universe, without 
which it would not be intelligible to man, and man 
himself would have no intelligence. 

God is the Law and Order side of the universe, 
without which there would be only chaos. 

God is the Correlating Something in the universe, 
which holds its parts together, makes them friendly, 
reciprocal, cooperative, and thus constitutes them a 
whole. 


What the human heart is to the man, and 
much more, God is to the universe. What the 
human brain is to man, and much more, God is to 
the universe. 

God is that without which the universe has no 
meaning or purpose. God is that without which 
man’s existence has no meaning or purpose. 

God is the Something without which Science 
could not be, because there would be nothing in na- 
ture or in man to find out—except that there was 
nothing to find out. 

God is the Progress-Creating Something in the 
universe—the Onward and Upward Urge at the heart 
of the universe, without which there could be no ad- 
vances, but only standstill. 

This means that God is the Evolution Creating 
Something in the universe—that without which Evo- 
lution could not be. Evolution in its very nature 
means steady, continuous, dependable progress. For 
this there must be Intelligence. If there were no In- 
telligence higher than man, if there were only chance, 
there could be no progress, and therefore no Evolu- 
tion; or if there were any progress at all, it could be 
only fickle, transitory; there could be nothing per- 
manent; it would be liable at any moment, at the 
next turn of the wheel of chance, to stop or go back- 
ward. Hence there would be no possibility of Evo- 
lution. 

God is the Harmonizing Something in the universe, 
without which there could be no Unity. It follows 
that He is the Beauty Creator, for there could be no 
beauty in chaos. It follows also that He is the Love- 
Creator, for love is the supreme spiritual harmony, 
and the supreme spiritual beauty. God is the Creator 
of the Spiritual Universe; in a sense He 7s the Spiritual 
Universe. It follows that if God did not exist man 
would have no spiritual nature, for something cannot 
be created from nothing. A vacuum has no creative 
power. But given God, the Infinite Spirit, what 
so natural, what so inevitable, as man, the finite 
spirit? In the language of religion, the ‘Father’ 
“begets” the “child.” 

God is man’s better self. God is man’s deeper, 
higher, truer self. God is the divine in man. 

God is to man what the sun is to the earth, and 
more; what the air is to the birds, and more; what the 
sea is to the fish, and more; what the tountains jn the 
hills are to the streams, and more; what the mother is 
to her unborn babe, and more. 

God is the “Great Affirmation,” the greatest of 
conceivable affirmations, as denial of God is the 
greatest of conceivable negatives. God is the ‘“Jn- 
finite Yea,” as denial of God is the infinite Nay. 

What is the value of all these names and descrip- 
tions and definitions and affirmations of God? As 
has been said, the theist believes they are glimpses, 
true glimpses, of the Eternal Reality. They help us 
to see at least a little of God’s greatness. Most im- 
portant of all, they help us to understand in how 
many ways He comes near to us and meets our deepest 
human needs. We do not have too many names, 
definitions and descriptions of Ged. We need rcie; 
and we shall have more, and ever more, unless men 
cease to grow intellectually and spiritually, and begin 
to gravitate downward. 
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Once More: The “Stupid War” 


H. C. Engelbrecht 


ITH wars and war-scares filling the earth, 
it is worth while to reflect on some fun- 
damentals of war’s beginnings. The his- 

G torians of World War origins were rather 

liberal with the word “stupid.”” Grey was “‘stupid,”’ 

and Berchthold was “stupid,” and Bethmann-Holl- 
weg was “stupid,’’ and so on through a distressingly 

long list. The contention of these critics was that a 

little intelligent foresight might have settled the 

issues which made for war. 

Such wisdom after the event is not to be sneered 
at, since it is the basis of everything which history 
“teaches.”’ The trouble is that statasmen pay little 
attention to the ‘‘lessons’”’ of history. The American 
Civil War, for instance, involved various issues, but 
it was slavery which supplied the continuing basis 
and the fanatical hysteria that set off the war. For 
decades this issue caused incidents and crises, but 
there was not intelligent foresight enough in the pre- 
war political leaders to grapple realistically with this 
problem and remove it as a cause of discord. Every 
nation in the world freed its slaves without war by a 
system of compensation, except the United States. 
The compensation system was proposed here also, 
but it was not adopted. Again the statesmen were 
“stupid’’ and “‘drifted into war.” 

It is widely assumed that in every war there are 
some vital interests at stake, and that the intelligent, 
though selfish, recognition of this truth has motivated 
wars. Asa matter of fact, most wars are far more 
emotional in origin than that. Nations, as well as 
individuals, seldom act in the light of clear intellectual 
persuasion. No doubt certain economic interests 
stand to gain in every war, but in most cases some 
rather less important issue gets into the national 
emotions and the purge of this natural nervous dis- 
order is achieved through conflict. In modern wars, 
the economic losses as a whole have been greater 
than the gains, even for the victor. 

All of this has its importance in the present re- 
lations between Japan and the United States. If war 
‘should come between these two, the historians will 
again write about the “‘stupidity”’ of the political and 
military leaders who permitted the nations to “drift 
into war.” 

It is useless to deny that there are some economic 
interests at stake between the two nations. Japanese 
capitalism and American capitalism are clashing for 
the Chinese and other markets. The naval race be- 
tween the two countries is both a result of this rivalry 
and a source of further friction. But the chief trouble 
is that these rivalries have gotten into the emotions 
of both countries. The Japanese Exclusion Act was 
an insult to Japan, and it continues as fertile soil for 
anti-American agitation. Theruthless Japanese policy 
in China has made Americans sentimental about the 
fate of helpless China, and they are ready to go to the 
aid of the distressed. Yet behind both these emotional 
irritants is precious little economic interest, particu- 
larly if compared with the costs of a war. 

None the less, the leaders in both countries do 


_this country as we are buying from her. 


nothing to remove the causes of friction and to ex- 
amine the situation in the caJm, cold light of their 
larger national interests. In the well-known parlance 
of boxing, they “lead with their chins,” and the 
United States above all is likely to take a bad economic 
licking for that very reason. 

What economic stake has the United States in 
China and in Japan? According to C. F. Remer’s 
“Foreign Investments in China,’’ American business 
investments in that country range somewhere between 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000 (1931). This con- 
stitutes about 6.3 percent of the total foreign business 
investments. Great Britain, Japan, and Russia 
have far larger stakes in Chiang Kai-Shek’s domain, 
their percentage of the total being respectively 38.9, 
36.9, and 11.1 per cent. Great Britain, Japan, and 
France also lead the United States in the holding of 
Chinese Government obligations. In other words, 
four other countries have a greater economic stake in 
China than has the United States. 

The trade situation is somewhat similar. Both 
Japan and Great Britain sell more goods to China 
(including the returns from the merchant marine). 
In 1929 United States sales to China amounted to a 
little more than $124,000,000; in 1938 these exports 
had shrunk to about $52,000,000. In 1933 the total 
United States export trade was valued at about 
$1,675,000,000; that is, Chinese trade accounted for 
only a little more than 3 percent of United States 
exports. 

By contrast the Japanese situation is highly sig- 
nificant. Before the depression Japan bought 25 to 
30 percent of her foreign goods in the United States. 
During the depression this has increased somewhat, 
being 27.7 percent in 1931, 35.6 percent in 1932, and 
32.38 percent in 1988. Similarly the United States 
has for long been Japan’s best customer, taking some- 
where between 40 and 45 percent of Japan’s exports 
before the depression. Since the depression this has 
decreased to 37 percent in 1931, 36.1 percent in 1932, 
and 26.4 percent in 1933. 

There seems to be a concerted effort by certain 
industries, seconded by Hearst’s news-reel, to raise a 
barrier against the entry of Japanese goods. The 
crockery makers are calling for protection, Japanese 
electric light bulbs have been banned as violating 
American patent rights, the textile industry has even 
succeeded in bringing about an official investigation 
of Japanese competition. And yet the latest trade 
figures show that Japan is buying twice as much in 
It would be 
far from fantastic, therefore, if American industry 
started a campaign to “Buy Japanese,’ merely to 
even up the balance a bit. 

Moreover, it should be remembered that any 
losses to J apan in the world market are due as much 
to American action as to Japanese “slave labor.” 
Japan is succeeding in the silver countries partly 
because of our curious silver policy, which makes 
goods cost too much over here. Japan’s inroads in 
South American trade are due partly to the fear 
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of American imperialism and partly to the stupidity 
of American business, which will not adjust itself to 
South American conditions. 

From a purely commercial point of view then it is 
evident, first, that the American economic stake in 
China at present is very small, and that three or four 
other nations have greater commercial interests there 
than the United States; second, that our trade rela- 
tions with Japan are highly important for both coun- 
tries, and that any interruption or disturbance would 
cause great damage in both countries. 

These economic facts point rather clearly to 
several political conclusions. If the friction with 
Japan is over the Open Door in China, that is trade in 
China, two or perhaps even three other nations have a 
larger stake in that country than has the United States. 
Why then does the United States take the lead in the 
anti-Japanese agitation? Great Britain, Russia, and 
possibly France will act when Japan’s policy threatens 
their interests seriously. At present, United States 
interests in China are a minor matter, hardly equal to 
a few weeks of war expenditures. And yet relations 
between the United States and Japan are more 
strained than those between Great Britain, Russia, 
France, and Japan. If war should come, both nations 
will cripple themselves, China will be ruined rather 
than aided, and the gains will go toathird. There is 
no evidence that this situation is due to British in- 
trigue. It is simply one of those maneuvers which 
historians after that ‘‘next war’ will once more point 
to as “‘extremely stupid.” 

Why should not the United States let those na- 
tions which are seriously interested in the Chinese 
market take the brunt of the conflict diplomatically? 
If the State Department would do more than that, let 
it throw the influence and the resources of this country 
back to those countries or groups which are most likely 
to check Japan’s imperialism. It is no secret that 
recognition was accorded to Russia partly as a move 
against Japan. This is not suggesting an alliance be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the United States. All that 
would be necessary would be to aid the Russians in 
their economic reconstruction through loans and 
technical experts. It would even be wiser to do 
nothing at all or to act together with the signatories 
of the Nine Power pact rather than be the spearhead 
of the anti-Japanese bloc. 

With easier and more promising ways open, the 
directors of our foreign policy have chosen the worst, 
the most dangerous, and the least promising: the 
threat of war. The naval race is on. Billions of 
dollars will be spent in building battleships, airplanes, 
naval bases, fortifications, and in increasing army and 
navy personnel. Again we shall probably find post- 
war historians pointing to the folly of this move. 

We are told that a fleet is not really for fighting 
purposes, but rather to destroy enemy commerce. 
The experience of the World War points to that. If 
this is the case, why not recall what the commercial 
relations of Japan and the United States are? The 
United States is Japan’s best customer and Japan is 
one of our best. With the declaration of war, both 
countries would automatically wipe out a very heavy 
percentage of their trade, which would bring ruin to 
large sections of industry in both countries, unless 
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they could be converted into military industries over 
night. In the case of a Japanese-American war, there 
would be only half a need of a fleet for destroying com- 
merce and if there were, even from the navalist’s 
viewpoint, submarines could do it far better and more 
disastrously than a battle fleet! 

It is interesting to speculate what a war between 
Japan and the United States would look like. In all 
probability it would be a repetition of the fight be- 
tween the elephant and the whale. There would be 
considerable destruction of commerce, a few outlying 
posts of each country might be taken by the other, but 
decisive action of any kind would be extremely unlikely. 
Above all, the fleets of the two countries would hardly 
engage in major conflict. Even if one fleet were ut- 
terly destroyed, this would not open the way for the 
other to the mainland of the enemy (perhaps not even 
to the outlying possessions), due again to submarines 
and airplanes, not to mention difficulties of enormous 
distance. 

Hence if reason or economic interest dictates our 
national policy we are acting rather silly just now over 
Japan. If we are on a holy crusade against imperial- 
ism, let us begin at home, and then include Great 
Britain, France, and Italy in our campaign. Japan can 
be stopped in a military way by no single nation except 
perhaps Russia. A consortium of nations (Great 
Britain, France, Russia, and the United States) might 
do it as they have done several times previously, but 
there is no evidence of any willingness just now for 
such united action. 

The present policy of the United States in the Far 
East is pointing toward a war which would be in- 
conclusive and futile, settling nothing. Such a war 
would automatically destroy the very considerable 
foreign commerce of both countries with one another, 
and in all likelihood make no changes in the Chinese 
or other markets. The naval race preceding the war 
would be enormously expensive and burdensome to 
both; it would increase suspicions on both sides; and 
there is every indication that the fleets thus built 
would play only a minor role in the conflict. 

An intelligent program of Japanese relations to- 
day would require three things: repeal of the Japanese 
Exclusion Act; recognition that Japan is one of our 
best customers and that our own political and financial 
policies are hampering our own foreign trade more 
than Japan; and finally, withdrawal of the pistol now 
aimed square at Japan’s forehead. Let’s get the 
Japanese phobia out of our emotions. 

ee er 
I NEVER SPOKE WITH GOD 
Cecilia A. Elliott 
I never spoke with God, 
Yet He’s very near to me; 
I see Him in a sunset, 
In a bird’s glad song is He. 


When trouble may assail me, 
He standeth ever near, 

To be my consolation, 
To bid me have no fear. 


And so God’s love abideth, 
He speaks, ah, this I know; 

Else life would be so weary, 
Bereft of all its glow. 
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The Commission of Appraisal Reports 


To the American Unitarian Association 


Introduction 

HE Commission of Appraisal was created by a 
resolution of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting in May, 1934, and 
was instructed to report to the Association 
at its annual meeting in May, 1935. The selection 
of the members of the Commission following the pro- 
cedure laid down in the resolution, was completed late 
in November, and the first meeting of the Commission 
was held on December 14. There has thus been a 
period of a little more than five months for the Com- 
mission to survey the wide field of study and investi- 
gation outlined for it by the resolution; and in sub- 
mitting the present report the Commission desires 
to point out its necessarily partial and preliminary 
character. 

On a few matters, of urgent importance, the 
Commission is prepared to make definite recom- 
mendations; but on most of the more fundamental 
problems which the Commission has been exploring, 
it can at this time do little more than set forth the 
nature of the difficulty and solicit widespread coopera- 
tion in working out solutions. The Commission plans 
to make a second report to the meeting of the As- 
sociation in Cincinnati in October, and the final report 
to the annual meeting in Boston in May, 19386. 


Our Primary Task 


The Commission wishes to begin by calling at- 
tention to a widespread and insistent demand for 
deepening the spiritual life within the corporate fel- 
lowship of our churches. This demand has been ex- 
pressed in widely different ways, but it has come from 
all parts of the country and from all kinds of persons 
and churches. Unitarians are notoriously reluctant 
to talk about their souls, and incurably diffident 
about using the language of traditional piety; but in 
spite of these handicaps a great many people have 
succeeded in getting their views on this matter before 
the members of the Commission, and the result is an 
unmistakable mandate to report that the primary 
need of Unitarianism today is a renewal of emphasis 
upon the power of our religion to inspire and fortify 
individual men and women, in their personal lives 
and in their effort to deal sanely and constructively 
with the problems of the modern world. 

The power of religion is chiefly made available 
through churches, and there is among us a strong be- 
lief that our free churches can be made to serve this 
purpose more effectively. If they are to do so, there 
must be a mobilization of thought and a concentration 
of purpose, not in a few great pulpits and educational 
centers, but in every church in the land; for the sort of 
free exploring in the field of methods which will re- 
establish our churches as centers of spiritual power 
must be undertaken by all of us, with the widest 
latitude in experiment and the utmost freedom from 
prejudice and dogmatism. 

This demand for deepening the spiritual life 
among us has already found expression in various 
ways which the Commission desires to commend. 


We have been impressed by testimony from many 
sources to the spiritual value of the “‘retreats,’’ held 
at Senexet and in other places, as well as by the wide 
influence exerted throughout our fellowship by the 
various summer meetings, at Star Island and else- 
where. The experiments now being carried on in 
various parts of the country to improve and strengthen 
the forms of common worship deserve full and sym- 
pathetic cooperation, especially those which are the 
result of group thinking. Great practical help may be 
expected from the new hymnal, and the suggestion 
that the Free Church Fellowship prepare a manual 
of devotional material is most promising. In all these 
ways—and in others which will suggest themselves as 
Unitarians become increasingly aware of the need for 
spiritual renewal—the central values can be restored 
and replenished. 

Parallel with this effort to make our churches 
more effective in the fostering of the religious life, there 
is a demand for clearer thinking and expression as 
to the characteristic content of our Unitarian message; 
and here again, it is a mistake to expect authoritative 
guidance from a few individuals, however gifted. What 
is needed must come out of the creative thinking of 
many groups, patiently and devotedly striving to 
clarify the fundamental issues and to catch the sig- 
nificance of religion for the thought and experience of 
a changing, troubled world. The principal aim of the 
Commission is to stimulate and correlate such group 


_ thinking, and to interpret its results for the benefit of 


the fellowship. 

To these two common tasks, the Commission would 
first of all urge that all Unitarians pledge their best 
endeavors, in a spirit of deep and sacrificial consecra- 
tion. All its further recommendations, in this or 
subsequent reports, will be based upon this funda- 
mental premise. 


The Free Church Fellowship 


The organization of the Free Church Fellowship, 
in which our Unitarian leaders, and notably Dr. Cor- 
nish and Dr. Joy, have had a conspicuous part, opens 
the way to a new and promising realignment of the 
forces of religious liberalism in this country. The 
Unitarian denomination is definitely committed, by 
traditions of long standing and by repeated formal 
action within recent years, to this cause; and every de- 
cision as to future policy within our own ranks must 
be made in the light of this commitment. 

The Commission is not at this time prepared to 
make specific recommendations as to the various 
proposals to merge separate departments of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association with the corresponding 
departments of the Universalist General Convention, 
though it recognizes the importance of such steps as 
means toward the desirable end of implementing the 
program of the Free Church Fellowship. It desires 
further time to study the problem, and in the mean- 
time invites conferences with those who are consider- 
ing or concerned with such proposed mergers, not only 
to get further light upon the complicated questions 
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involved but also to prevent the possibility of precipi- 
tate action before a general plan has been worked out. 
It proposes to present a report on this question in Oc- 
tober. 

The Commission heartily approves the efforts of 
the Young People’s Religious Union to bring about 
an early merger with the Young People’s Christian 
Union, believing that this is the field in which merger 
may be most easily and most successfully carried out, 
and that the experience of the young people as pio- 
neers in this endeavor will prove highly valuable to the 
other agencies and departments in their part of the 
common enterprise. It is significant and reassuring 
that once again the young people are taking the lead 
and opening the way for the rest of us. 

In the process of working out the specific details 
of the merger, the Commission hopes that the young 
people of both denominations will avoid the use of 
language with theological implications that might 
tend to restrict in any degree the complete freedom of 
any persons, either within the present societies or in 
any other, who might at a later time wish to enter 
into the same relationship. 

In this connection, the Commission calls atten- 
tion to the presence in our fellowship of a desire to 
restore the original and more inclusive wording of the 
Preamble to the Constitution of the Free Church 
Fellowship as being more in harmony with the tradi- 
tions of freedom and fellowship in religion out of 

which it has grown. 


The Isles of Shoals 


Recognizing the unique contribution to the 
spiritual life of the denomination which has been 
made by the summer meetings on Star Island, through 
the devoted work of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meet- 
ings Association and the Star Island Corporation, 
with the cooperation of many of the denominational 
agencies, we recommend that the American Unitarian 
Association go on record as pledging itself to whole- 
hearted support of this project as one of the major 
denominational enterprises; and we further reeommend 
that immediate steps be taken to work out a plan 
for the development of a similar enterprise in the 
Middle West, with the expectation that regional re- 
sponsibility for these summer-meetings projects shall 
be encouraged as speedily and completely as possible. 
Such summer meetings provide an opportunity for 
effective cooperation with other liberal groups, thus 
increasing in a natural way the development of com- 
mon habits and practices. 


Proctor Academy 


As an emergency measure, because the present 
situation involves a serious possibility that the school 
may be compelled to close, not on account of current 
difficulties but because of indebtedness from the 
past, and because such an event at this time would 
be a calamity to the whole denomination, we recom- 
mend that the American Unitarian Association recog- 
nize the responsibility of providing, either by direct 
appropriation or by taking the initiative in a special 
campaign, for sufficient financial backing for Proctor 
Academy for a period of at least two years; and we 
further recommend that the Association go on record 
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as pledging itself to a thorough study of the whole 
matter of the relation of the denomination to private 
educational institutions, with special reference to re- 
gional responsibility, and with a view to establishing 
a permanent denominational policy which can receive 
united and consistent denominational support. 


The Christian Register 


The Commission recommends that The Christian 
Register be continued as an independent journal of 
news and opinion serving the entire denomination; 
that the American Unitarian Association cooperate 
with the Trustees in facing the problem of the debt 
carried over from an earlier administration, expecting 
the Trustees to balance their operating budget as in 
1934; that a campaign to double the present sub- 
scription list be at once undertaken, in which every 
denominationa] agency and every local parish shall 
take an active part; and that the detailed suggestions 
outlined by the Commission and communicated di- 
rectly to the Board of Trustees, be promptly studied 
by the Board in the light of its experience, not only 
as a measure of economy but also as a means of pro- 
viding a still better paper and thus assuring wider 
denominational usefulness and support. These recom- 
mendations in no way preclude the possibility of fur- 
ther negotiations looking toward possible mergers 
with other religious publications in the future. 


Denominational and Departmental 
Pronouncements 

The Commission believes that a problem of 
fundamental importance is involved in the practice 
of issuing pronouncements on controversial questions 
(whether theological, moral, political, or social) by 
local, regional, or national conferences, or by indi- 
vidual agencies or departments within the denomina- 
tion; and the Commission therefore proposes to make 
a thorough appraisal of the whole method of making 
such pronouncements, with a view to the recom- 
mendation of specific procedures to bring our de- 
nominational practice in this field into line with our 
basic theory of liberalism. We propose to make this 
report to the meeting of the Association in Cincinnati 
in October. 


Local and Regional Responsibility 

During the present century there has been a 
marked and accelerating tendency toward centraliza- 
tion in the affairs of our denomination. This has 
been due to a variety of causes—the desire for ef- 
ficiency, the effort to eliminate duplication of services, 
the pressing need for economies, and (perhaps most 
of all) the fact that concentration of power and re- 
sponsibility has been increasingly demanded by the 
spirit of the times. 

The Commission believes, however, that this 
process of centralization has been carried to a point 
where it endangers the fundamental values of our 
church and the healthy functioning of our denomina- 
tion. Religious interests and church loyalties, which 
draw their natural nourishment from local fields, are 
drying up at their sources; group initiative and vol- 
untary cooperation, without which liberal churches 
cannot survive, are being atrophied; and the flow of 
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independent opinion and stimulating suggestion toward 
the board rooms where denominational policies and 
programs are mapped out has slowed down or ceased. 
The Commission believes that prompt and drastic 
remodeling of the structure of our national organiza- 
tion, in the direction of decentralization, must be 
undertaken and carried vigorously forward; and to 
this end the Commission recommends that our 
churches take immediate steps to start new processes 
for developing local and regional responsibility and 
for registering in our group and national decisions the 
best current thinking of our scattered churches. 

The Commission believes that the entire de- 
nomination should enlist itself in thinking this prob- 
lem through to a constructive solution. In its report 
in October, definite plans will be outlined for reviving 
the values of regional conferences and for increasing 
local responsibility for extension work together with 
some measure of financial responsibility. In these 
plans account will be taken of the potential com- 
bined strength of all churches in each region now or 
later to be included in the Free Church Fellowship. 

Plainly, the details of such a plan must be worked 
out slowly, and many difficult problems will arise 
in the process; but the essential thing is a strong will 
to decentralize, to match ourselves as a truly national 
group against the thrust of the times in the direction 
of over-centralized authority, to use modern scientific 
techniques to devise an organization that shall be 
decentralized yet effective in national action, and thus 
to restore vigor and persistence to the local units 
from which, according to our history and our tradi- 
tional theory, our vitality as a denomination has 
always come. 

Any such system in which centralization and 
decentralization are properly balanced, will neces- 
sarily require at the center a body of officials who be- 
lieve in the principle of maximum local and regional 
autonomy with a minimum of central control, and 
also a central denominational authority which is, 
in fact as well as in theory, representative and demo- 
cratic. A section in a subsequent report will deal 
specifically with the very important responsibility 
for initiative and leadership which we believe properly 
pertains to the central offices. 


Internal Administration of the American 
Unitarian Association 


The tendency toward centralization has also 
been at work within the administrative organization 
of the American Unitarian Association, and has now 
reached a point where it seriously interferes with 
efficiency and affords considerable justification for 
the widespread lack of confidence in the Association. 
Here it is important to bear in mind that we are 
analyzing the shortcomings of a system, not of in- 
dividuals, and that the tendency toward centraliza- 
tion of power has been accelerated by the decline of 
local and regional conferences, as set forth in an 
earlier section of this report, as well as by: the exi- 
gencies of the times. Nevertheless, it is a tendency 
that should not longer be permitted to dominate. 

The crux of the matter can be seen by consider- 
ing the present status of the Board of Directors, the 
responsible governing body of our national organiza- 


tion. Under the present by-laws, it consists of thirty- 
seven members, eight of whom are elected regional 
vice-presidents, eighteen directors elected by the 
Association for three-year terms, six directors nomi- 
nated by various denominational agencies other than 
the Association for one-year terms, and five elected 
executive officials—the president, the secretary, the 
treasurer, and administrative vice-presidents, at pres- 
ent two in number. In addition, the general counsel 
and chairman of the Finance Committee, who is a 
salaried executive officer not provided for by the by- 
laws, is also an elected member of the Board whose 
term expires in May, 1937. 

One of the reasons for the reorganization of the 
Board in 1925 was the desire to give a larger measure 
of representation upon the central policy-determining 
body to the general constituency of the denomination; 
but, in spite of a very good record of attendance at 
meetings of the Board on the part of the non-official 
members, this result has not been achieved. The 
reason for this is chiefly the decisive infiuence of the 
officers upon the action of the Board. 

An analysis of the minutes of the meetings of the 
Board during the two years 1930-31 and 1934-35 
shows that practically all the business transacted was 
passed in the form in which it was presented to the 
Board by the officers. Little opportunity is left for 
the kind of discussion that can shape policies. The 
complaint from Board members that the Board is not 
much more than a rubber-stamp has real foundation. 
Even the committees of the Board are of little prac- 
tical value from this point of view, for six out of eight 
of the present standing committees have an executive 
officer listed as chairman, and there is a pronounced 
tendency to increase the proportion of staff members 
on all the committees. At the present moment two 
of the standing committees are exclusively composed 
of officials. Furthermore, the Committee on Church 
Extension, which might be the most valuable from the 
point of view of giving non-official Board members 
some real part in policy-forming, has disappeared al- 
together. The result is that the decisions of the Board 
come to be almost completely swayed by the already 
formed opinions of the headquarters officials, of whom 
six have votes as Directors. 

The Commission cannot avoid the necessity of 
pressing the question whether such influence of execu- 
tive officers upon the decisions of a policy-making 
body is wise. Would such a situation be permitted in 
any other type of organization, that is supposed to be 
representative? And from the point of view of or- 
ganization is it not thoroughly unsound? For six 
officials to sit as voting members of the Board which 
is supposed to determine the policies under which they 
are to work is an anomaly to which these officers them- 
selves might well object. 

Clearly some thoroughgoing change is necessary, 
in the interest of efficiency as well as democracy. 
What should that change be? How can we increase 
the part which the representative Board members 
play in shaping the real policies of the Association? 
On this point, the Commission is not ready to make 
final recommendations, partly because it needs 
further time to study the possible alternatives, but 
chiefly because it very much desires to hear from the 
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general Unitarian constituency as to the problem. 

Tentatively, and tor the purpose of stimulating 
discussion, the Commission offers these specific sug - 
gestions: ; 

1. Definite provision should be made for a report 
from the Board of Directors to the annual meeting of 
the Association, and ample time at the annual meet- 
ing should be set aside for discussion of this report by 
the delegates. 

2. The executive committee of the Board of 
Directors should be restored to the important place 
contemplated for it in the By-Laws, and its member- 
ship reconstituted so as to include only non-official 
members of the Board. 

3. The By-Laws of the Board of Directors should 
be amended so as to provide for standing committees 
corresponding with all of the major phases of the As- 
sociation’s work and responsibility, and to the present 
list of standing committees there should be added two 
others: one on church extension and aid, and one on 
promotion of financial interests. 

4, The By-Laws of the Board of Directors should 
be amended so as to require that business pertaining 
to the fields of any of the sub-committees shall or- 
dinarily be presented to the Directors through the 
sub-committees. 

5. The By-Laws of the Board of Directors should 
be amended so as to specify that the paid officers shall 
function as executive secretaries of the committees 
whose responsibilities correspond most nearly with 
the responsibilities of the respective officers. 


Future Reports 


The Commission plans, as already stated, to re- 
port in October on the following matters: 


(1) Proposed mergers of departments of the 
American Unitarian Association with corresponding 
departments of the Universalist General Convention, 
and of corresponding agencies within the two de- 
nominations. 

(2) A plan to modify our denominational practice 
in the matter of pronouncements on controversial 
questions. 

(8) A plan for promoting Jocal and regional con- 
ferences, and decentralizing the responsibility for 
church extension. 

(4) A plan for making the organization of the 
American Unitarian Association more representative 
and more effective. 

In addition, the Commission has a considerable 
list of other studies on which it hopes to be ready to 
report in October. Several of these are being carried 
on by sub-committees, as follows: 

(1) The education of our ministers. 

(2) The economic and professional security of 
our ministers. 

(3) The general denominational policy with re- 
spect to publications. 

(4) Religious education. 

(5) Work with students. 

(6) Interrelation of the several denominational 
agencies. 

(7) The development of new policies for pro- 
moting financial support for denominational enter- 
prises. 

(8) Relations with liberal groups in the inter- 
national field. 

(9) Report on the results of the discussion groups 
both as to the values of the Unitarian movement and 
also as to its major administrative problems. 


The 110th Annual Meeting of the A. U. A. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


Temple, Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 21, 
ardently urged that a stronger sense of “‘togetherness”’ 
bind all Unitarians to each other and to all other 
liberals the world over. As never before, liberals are 
facing an organized attack to suppress freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech. As one group of 
liberals anywhere suffers a loss of freedom, the whole 
body of liberalism suffers. The attack on liberty has 
not yet been made in this country, and the only way 
that it can be prevented from undermining present 
liberties and the only way that sufferers in other 
countries can be strengthened in their resistance, is by 
the development amongst liberals in the United States 
of international mindedness. ‘The American Uni- 
tarian Association is a bulwark for the defence of re- 
ligious liberalism the world over. When the American 
Association becomes fully aware of its position in the 
world, it can make itself, by wise and far-reaching 
endeavor, a great religious body that tyranny must 
respect and heed. 

The treasurer, Parker E. Marean, struck a note 


of serious warning in his plea ‘for more generous 
support from churches and individual givers. The 
income from these sources in 19384 was $5,000 less than ° 
in 1933, a loss of seventeen percent, and the smallest 
amount for fifty-six years. If this serious decrease is 
continued, the activities of the Association must be 
greatly curtailed. Mr. Marean believed that there 
were many churches that could increase their support 
of the Association. He urged them to do so, as the 
demands upon the Association are constantly growing. 
He hoped that the Commission of Appraisal might 
find a solution of this grave difficulty. The Com- 
mission of Appraisal itself would require over $15,000 
before its work is finished. Mr. Marean again em- 
phasized the fact that of the total endowment of the 
Association, which is now $8,000,000, only the income 
from $3,000,000 is available for the general purposes 
of the Association. 

The Rev. Henry Stewart Carter, minister of Mans- 
ford Street Church in London, England, brought the 
brotherly greetings of the Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches, assembled the same day in Liverpool, 
England. He spoke with enthusiasm of the work of 
the five ministers sent to Great Britain in 1925 from 
the American Association, and expressed his gratitude 
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for the privilege of being able to visit the churches 
here, and especially to study the work of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, as he himself is the president 
of the corresponding group in Great Britain, the 
Young People’s League, and particularly interested in 
international work. 

Dr. James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., pre- 
sented Dr. Cornish with a small box containing the 
names of hundreds of ministers of the denomination 
who joined with Dr. Duncan in congratulating Dr. 
Cornish on the completion of thirty-five years’ ser- 
vice as a minister and of twenty years as an executive 
of the American Unitarian Association. Judge James 
H. Wolfe of Salt Lake City, Utah, asked the delegates 
to rise and thus express their appreciation of the ser- 
vices of the president. 

In an enthusiastic short speech, Ernest W. Kueb- 
ler, the new secretary of the Department of Religious 
Education, who has studied in Kansas City College, 
Northwestern University, Boston University, and 
Yale, emphasized the importance of the great work 
of religious education. Plato asked for children and 
a happy garden, and he would make a beautiful 
world. This ideal is not for today. Rather the 
attitude of Jesus is demanded in his attempt to keep 
his followers from evil. The key-note in religious 
education today is the importance of a living ex- 
perience, not any allegiance to worn-out sanctities. 
Its aim is to create the religious life. Its method is to 
promote religion in life’s adventures and strengthen 
religious inspiration in the life of the growing child. 

The delegates then listened to three earnest pleas 
for the schools under Unitarian auspices. The Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, minister of the First Unitarian So- 
ciety in Newton, Mass., spoke of the grave danger the 
Association ran of losing both Proctor Academy and 
the services of Mr. and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell. In 
spite of the fact that the equipment of the school has 
increased in value more than thirty percent during 
Mr. Wetherell’s headmastership, and in spite of the 
fact that the graduates of the school were achieving 
higher standing than the universities of the country, 
the school is in serious difficulties, due largely to a 
crushing load of debt from the past. This indebted- 
ness is now over $60,000. The school is able to main- 
tain itself free from debt today. Its difficulties come 
from these old mortgages and debts. If these can be 
cleared away, there is nothing that can hold the school 
back. Mr. Hitchen compared the attitude of Uni- 
tarians towards Proctor with that of the Baptist de- 
nomination towards Colby College, a near neighbor 
of Proctor. When this college was in difficulties the 
Baptist denomination rallied to its support financially 
and morally, and it is today one of the really flourish- 
ing girls’ colleges in the country. The Unitarian de- 
nomination can certainly do the same. In a fervent 
appeal to the delegates, Mr. Hitchen urged them to 
stand by Mr. and Mrs. Wetherell and give them a 
fighting chance to make this school a credit to the 
denomination. 

Dr. Minot Simons, minister of All Souls’ Church, 
New York, spoke for Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., founded in 1899 by Mrs. Caleb Brewster 
Hackley, and further endowed by Mrs. Charles 
Goodhue. It was founded to provide a first-class 


preparatory school for boys of Unitarian families. It 
has always been under Unitarian headmasters. The 
first headmaster was the Rev. Theodore Chickering 
Williams, who set the high tradition that has always 
been followed. Dr. Simons urged Unitarian parents 
to consider this excellent school, where the boys would 
be free from that pervasive propaganda which is al- 
ways present in denominational schools of other 
churches to which most boys are sent. Here the ideals 
and traditions of their own church would mould and 
form the boys. 

The delegates heard of the Stoneleigh-Prospect 
Hill School for girls from the chairman of the board of 
trustees, Joseph T. Bartlett, Jr., of Greenfield, Mass. 
where the school is situated. The school was founded 
under Unitarian auspices in 1869. It has had a varied 
history. In 1930 it was entirely rebuilt and reopened 
as a first-class college preparatory girls’ school under 
the very capable direction of Miss Cressler and Miss 
Sumner. Their aim is to cultivate simplicity and 
good judgment in their pupils. 

The Commission of Appraisal presented a pre- 
liminary report ofits findings. Both the Rev. Frederick 
M. Eliot, chairman of the Commission, and Dr. H. 
Paul Douglass, director of studies of the Commission, 
gave brief summaries of their work. Dr. Douglass re- 
ferred humorously to the five types of Unitarianism 
which seemed to be emerging from their studies, two 
static and three dynamic. The problem of the de- 
nomination was to obtain some potent unity frora 
the dynamic forces, which of themselves tended to run 
off at a tangent from the main body, and form sys- 
tems and satellites of their own. In them, Dr. Doug- 
lass believed, lay the future power of the denomination, 
and he himself expressed both hope and faith in their 
potentialities for reviving the whole church and 
really carrying forward the real gen: s of the Unitarian 
Church. Mr. Eliot then read the preliminary report 
of the Commission,. 

The afternoon session was opened by a short 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. Wilburn 
Beach Miller, minister of Unity Church, Brockton, 
Mass. 

“The Future of Unitarianism’”’ was discussed 
briefly by Dr. Clarence Reed, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church, Oakland, Calif. The future of 
any organization depends primarily upon what it is 
making of the present. Slavery to the past and sell- 
ing out to the future are the two foes of progress. 
The supreme need of today is to attain a standard of 
value by which to live. That standard of values is 
found in God, the symbol of man’s highest personal 
and social ideals. There is need also for a modern 
Bible, not one sacred book, but a growing library of 
books containing all that is of ethical and religious 
worth in the writing of men everywhere and of all 
time. The future of Unitarianism depends upon the 
development of a prophetic ministry and a conse- 
crated laity. Both must relate religion to the varied 
activities of life, and give radiance and inspiration to 
others. “Disinterested goodness, an all-consuming 
love for mankind, broad sympathy, and a willingness 
to make sacrifices for one’s convictions are the means 
whereby it is possible to create a better economic, 
political, and social order.”’ 
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There was a much larger attendance than usual at 
this session, attracted by the presentation of the report 
of the Department of Social Relations, which has 
aroused wide-spread discussions both about the re- 
lationship of religion to the secular world, and about 
the relationship of any one department of the Associa- 
tion to the Association as a whole. 

The delegates then voted in favor of the follow- 
ing resolutions: 


Whereas, Proctor Academy has for so many years done 
splendid work under Unitarian auspices, maintaining high aca- 
demic standards and filling the distinct need for a moderately 
priced preparatory school that puts its emphasis on character- 
building, and, whereas, this institution is éndangered by a heavy 
burden of past indebtedness which must be cleared if the school 
is to maintain its integrity and advance in effectiveness, 

Be it resolved, that this annual meeting of the American Uni- 
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tarian Association warmly endorses the work of the school and 
recommends to the churches that they rally to its financial and 
moral support. 


Be it resolved, That the delegates of the American Unitarian 
Association assembled in their annual meeting deplore the steady 
legalizing of gambling in all forms and in particular the estab- 
lishment of state or municipal lotteries. 


The general feeling prevailed that this session of 
the annual meetings of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation had been brought face to face with the most 
fundamental principles upon which the Association 
rests. The Commission of Appraisal has proved that 
it can throw light upon the path that Unitarianism 
may follow in the future. It should prove a steadying 
and a guiding influence on all future policies of the 
Unitarian Church. 


Annual Meeting of the Trustees of the Publishing House 


RIN conformity with the laws of the common- 
wealth and the bylaws of the body, the cor- 
poration known as the Universalist Publishing 
House held its annual meeting on the fourth 
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Wednesday in May at “one of the principal offices of 
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the corporation.”’ The stay at “‘the principal office’ 
was brief—a matter of seconds—but it sufficed to 
adjourn the meeting to a private room at the Hotel 
Westminster, Copley Square, where Dr. van Schaick 
was entertaining the trustees at luncheon. These 
good men and true made the hasty visit necessary to 
176 Newbury Street. 

Present at the luncheon were the following 
trustees: From Maine Dr. Harry E. Townsend of 
Westbrook and the Rev. James W. Vallentyne of 
Portland. From New Hampshire Dr. Asa M. Bradley 
of Kingston. From Vermont George A. Perry of 
Springfield. From Massachusetts A. Ingham Bick- 
nell, Victor A. Friend, Arthur E. Mason, Cornelius 
A. Parker, Gardner B. Wardwell, Nathalie Upton, 
Carl A. Hempel, the Rev. Harold I. Merrill, Nowell 
Ingalls, George F. Hughes, Ernest C. Jones, Charles 
G. Nichols. From Rhode Island, Herbert D. Goff. 
Representing the General Convention, Judge Robert 
W. Hill and Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Dr. van Schaick presided at the luncheon and 
introduced the new trustees present, as follows: Mr. 
Jones and Mr. Hughes from Massachusetts and Dr. 
Etz from the General Convention. He then turned 
the meeting over to the president, Mr. Parker, who 
made a happy introductory address. Gardner B. 
Wardwell, treasurer, presented the financial report. 
Important items were: Total assets $343.355.30. 
Total deficit for the year $12,384.38. Past deficits 
$28,291.31. Loss on Leader for the year, $8,651.77. 
Loss on Helper, $1,618.21. 

It was pointed out that the deficit for the year in- 
cluded amortization on a mortgage and charging off 
old stock. A truer picture would be given by placing 
the deficit at $4,000. It also was emphasized that 
turning back 174 Newbury Street to the Joy Estate, 
holders of the mortgage, would relieve the corporation 
of carrying charges of some thousands of dollars and 
was a factor to be considered in estimating the stand- 


ing of the corporation. Mr. Bicknell described clearly 
the real estate situation, declaring that time already 
had vindicated the judgment of the directors in trad- 
ing 359 Boylston Street. He described new real estate 
rented for business purposes in Lexington and Medford. 

The president, Mr. Parker, appointed Dr. Brad- 
ley, Dr. Townsend and Mr. Perry a nominating com- 
mittee. They reported the following ballot, which 
was approved unanimously: For president, Cornelius 
A. Parker; treasurer, Gardner B. Wardwell; clerk, 
Nowell Ingalls; directors, A. Ingham Bicknell, Victor 
A. Friend, the Rev. G. H. Leining, Miss Nathalie 
Upton, Arthur Britton, Charles B. Ladd, Dr. Roger 
FR. Etz. 

Dr. van Schaick discussed the encouraging finan- 
cial outlook, the discouraging subscription outlook, 
negotiations for merger with Advance and The Christian 
Register, the part trustees can play every day in the 
year, and future possibilities. He said that the one 
big task ahead of us is to increase our list of subscrib- 
ers, and urged the trustees to help. He reported that 
the directors and manager had not pushed any matter 
of merger, not because they were hostile, but that 
the Unitarians were anxious to get the advice of their 
Commission on Appraisal. It was said unofficially 
that this matter is likely to lie dormant for some time 
and that the trustees would be fully advised of any 
future proposals before action was taken. 

Dr. van Schaick said that he has only a skeleton 
organization, and that in future plans for reorganiza- 
tion the trustees must face the necessity for a larger 
salary appropriation. He pointed out that the cor- 
poration has many strings to its bow, and is ina 
strategic position to produce a kind of paper costing 
much less if it should ever become necessary. He said 
that The Christian Leader is one of the few papers that 
have kept up to the standard of a 32-page weekly 
throughout the depression, and that the corporation 
has been enabled to do it because of a well run, eco- 
nomical but efficient composing room. ‘‘In many re- 
spects,’”’ he said, ‘‘we are stronger than we ever have 
been.” 

Among the trustees who spoke were Mr. Friend, 
Mr. Mason and Dr. Bradley. 
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WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
I,—A Cigantic Project 


Literally thousands and thousands of visitors to Washing- 
ton and the Atlantic Seaboard are now traveling over the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway, which winds its way along the Po- 
tomac from Washington to the old estate of the first President. 
From every standpoint this roadway is one of the most notable 
in the world. The scenery is unsurpassed. The historic con- 
nections are of the most intense interest. The dream of states- 
men for nearly a century was a great coordinated development 
including a Memorial Bridge designed to “span the historic 
Potomac with arches of ever-enduring granite symbolic of the 
firmly established union of the North and South,” and a monu- 
mental highway from Washington to Mount Vernon. The 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway and the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge have been completed, and thus the dream is realized. 

This development has been carried out as an outstanding 
tribute to the Father of his Country. The fifteen-mile highway 
from the city Washington founded to his home and burial place 
cost approximately $7,200,000. The memorial bridge from the 
Lincoln Memorial to Arlington National Cemetery, with a mon- 
umental entrance to the cemetery and approaches, cost upward 
of $15,000,000. 

The Arlington Memorial Bridge project was sponsored by 
President Andrew Jackson, and was referred to by Daniel 
Webster in an address on July 4, 1851. The bridge itself is 
2,150 feet long, and cost about $10,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 is for granite and granite setting for the 
exterior. 

The Arlington Memorial Bridge is said to be the largest 
draw bridge in the world, and the draw opens and closes in five 
minutes. Huge electric motors operate the two ponderous 6,000 
ton jaws of the draw, which open to a sixty-five degree angle 
in about a minute and a half, while the lowering takes two and 
one half minutes. 

The bridge structure has been kept as low as possible con- 
sistent with its proportions in order not to interfere with the 
view of the Lincoln Memorial from Columbia Island. It has 
nine segmental arches of 166 feet span at the ends of the bridgé, 
and spreading gradually to 184 feet in the central arch. The 
bridge is ninety feet wide, including sidewalks, which are each 
fifteen feet wide. This makes it almost exactly the width of 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, stretching for about 
fifteen and one-half miles from the Arlington Bridge along a 
route skirting the Potomac River, is said to be the finest stretch 
of highway in the world. Constructed at the front door of the 
nation’s Capital, this highway was designed by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the U. S. Department of Agriculture to be the 
best example of road building ever put out by the Federal 
Government. 

Two general routes were considered for the location of the 
highway; one following closely along the shore of the Potomac 
River and passing through the city of Alexandria, the other 
following a direct inland route and skirting the city of Alexan- 
dria. After weighing the merits of the two routes the commis- 
sion in charge unanimously adopted the river route as having 
greater scenic and historic advantages than the inland route, 
and offering superior possibilities for a development of park 
areas between the highway and the river. 

Midway on this highway the tourists pass through the city 
of Alexandria, which was Washington’s own home town, his 
market-place, his post-office and his voting place. 

One of the most beautiful sections of the highway is be- 
tween Alexandria and Mount Vernon. It crosses Hunting Creek 
on a fill and rises to high ground from which a broad panorama 
of the river and distant Washington are spread before the eye. 
Then overlooking the river it follows the ridge to old Fort Hunt 
and hence to the entrance gates of Mount Vernon. 

The highway construction was actually started in Septem- 
ber, 1929, when operations began on the sea wall and coffer- 


dam. Throughoughout its length the great highway includes 
eleven bridges, counting both underpasses and overpasses. It is 
not all of the same kind of construction, the surface being varied 
to suit the character of ground beneath. For instance, the con- 
struction of fills, which was done by the Army Engineer Corps 
at a very low cost, cross approximately two and three-fourth 
miles of open water. Approximately 750,000 cubic yards of 
hydraulic fill was placed on the south shore of the Potomac 
River between Columbia Island and the railroad bridge. This 
extended the shore line of the river to the second pier from the 
end of Highway Bridge. The bridges in general are stone-faced, 
re-enforced concrete arches, using native stone laid in random 
bond. Curved steel girders were used for the underpass at the 
Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad to obtain an 
arch effect and harmonize with the other design. 

An outstanding feature of this great road is said to be that, 
although it extends for fifteen and one-half miles in the imme- 
diate vicinity of a large city, there is no major interruption to 
traffic, except where the road passes through the city of Alex- 
andria. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF JAPAN 


In the name of peace we greet you, our brothers and sisters 
in Japan. For eighty-one years our two nations have main- 
tained friendly relations. During this time each country has 
developed in parallel growth the strength and wealth of modern 
statehood. The broad expanse of the Pacific Ocean has become 
a highway on which the mighty commerce between yourselves 
and us is carried without danger. The great germinal ideas of 
our basic world culture move freely between the two nations. 
Through the miracles of modern communication the years have 
united our two peoples more firmly in the bonds of universal 
brotherhood. 

We write this letter of good will at this time because this 
cherished bond might be menaced by a plan announced by our 
government which we regard as highly unimaginative and mis- 
taken. We refer to the decision of the Navy Department of 
the United States to hold maneuvers of a large fleet in the 
North Pacific during the month of May. While these maneu- 
vers may have been ordered simply as part of the routine idea 
of naval men to exercise the fleet from time to time in such 
ways as will promote its technical efficiency, we are strongly 
opposed to this move, because no matter how honestly meant 
to be without offence to any other nation, such maneuvers will 
hardly escape misinterpretation by sensation-mongers and indi- 
viduals in each nation who are in position to profit from the 
creation of fear and suspicion. We desire to convey to you, 
therefore, the knowledge that many thousands of our citizens, 
especially those who constitute the membership of our churches 
and synagogues, have protested against the holding of these 
maneuvers. Great meetings have been and are being held, offi- 
cials have been visited and thousands of letters and telegrams 
of protest have been sent. Maultitudes of our people, whether 
connected with the institutions of religion or not, oppose these 
maneuvers and join us in spirit as we convey to you our assur- 
ances of continued and undiminished friendship. 

In the spirit of equality and brotherhood we therefore ask 
you to unite with us in redoubling our efforts to maintain our 
historic friendship and in opposing every effort that is likely to 
lead to mistrust between our peoples. Together let us move 
forward in peace and justice to greater service to humanity, 
weaving the broad seaways of the mighty Pacific into unbreak- 
able bonds of unity in the world community. | 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, 


John Haynes Holmes, 
W. Russell Bowie, 


S. Parkes Cadman, 


Sherwood Eddy, Allen Knight Chalmers, 
Paul Jones, Francis J. McConnell, 
Edmund B. Chaffee, Rufus M. Jones, 

Kirby Page, Ernest Fremont Tittle, 


Harold E. Fey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT WAS DONE AT THE MASSACHUSETTS CON- 
VENTION? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Though Lowell is not far away, I could not attend the State 
Convention, nor could any one else from the little church to 
which I belong. But I was much interested in it, and anxious to 
know what action was taken on the various important matters to 
which Dr. Coons referred in his letter in the Leader of April 27. 

But, having carefully read the report in this week’s Leader, 
I know no more about it than I did before. Nearly a page of the 
paper is filled with details which are probably important though 
to me, at least, not very interesting, but no light is shed on the 
matters I wanted to know about. The personnel of the ses- 
sional committees is something I could get along without know- 
ing, but what about that resolution Mr. Bicknell read at the lay- 
men’s meeting in Worcester? Did he introduce it at the Con- 
vention, and if he did what action was taken? Was any decision 
reached about the Church of the Redemption, and if so what? 
One Boston paper reported that it was to be sold to the Catholics, 
but our own paper reports nothing at all about it. 

The report of the Committee on Official Reports, says the 
story in the Leader, was long. Of course you could not print it all, 
with the debate on the different points, but could you not have 
given us some inkling of the nature of the recommendations and 
the action taken? The “items adopted from the report” are 
stated briefly, but in a way to mean nothing whatever. After 
two of the items appears the word ‘“‘lost,” which might as well 
be “found” so far as any knowledge conveyed to the reader is 
concerned. The two items “‘lost’’ were ‘‘State Superintendent”’ 
and “‘applied Universalism,’”’ and I would really like to know 
what was lost. There are all sorts of possibilities. 

Perhaps Dr. Coons will tell us about some of these things 
later, but it seems to me that the place to tell what was done at 
the Convention is in the report of the Convention. 

Massachusetts Universalist. 
* * 


ETZ ON HEADMASTER WALLACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The announcement in the Leader of May 18 regarding the 
newly-appointed headmaster of Dean Academy is a great piece 
of news. I knew Earle Wallace in Tufts, in fact roomed very 
near him in Paige Hall. He is a fellow of fine spirit and strong 
personality. I believe he was the first recipient of a price schol- 
arship at Tufts awarded to the student who combined athletics 
and scholarship to the highest degree. 

All friends of Dean will rejoice in this appointment of a 
man worthy in every respect to take up the work where Dr. 
Peirce laid it down. Earle Wallace will carry on the torch which 
his predecessor passed on to him. Dean will go forward on the 
basis of old ideals and traditions to even greater service. 

Roger F. Etz. 


oe ge 


CHARLES FRANCIS POTTER AND THE SPIRITUALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just read the “reaction” of Dr. Charles Francis 
Potter in which he writes so tolerantly of the flirtatious Univer- 
salists, and in which he apparently makes fun of Spiritualistic 
services in the Church of the Divine Paternity. He also implicitly 
makes it clear that he would have no traffic with such scheming 
folks as Spiritualists. If that is a correct understanding of his 
letter, why did he accept an invitation to address a large crowd 
of such people at their summer camp at Lily Dale, New York, two 
years ago? He must have liked to address a crowd of Spiritual- 
ists! In that address he said that he tried to get Dr. Fosdick to 
come with him, but the pastor of Riverside Church was too loyal 
to his own pulpit to leave it for a Sunday. Dr. Fosdick had 
crowds anyhow. To be fair to Dr. Potter, it must be admitted 
that he told his audience at Lily Dale that he had never re- 


‘lieve. 


ceived any spiritualistic communication in which he could be- 
But when, after his address, T. John Kelly took the 
platform and gave his usual vivid demonstration of such com- 
munications, and pointedly presented striking evidence to Dr. 
Potter, no rebuttal was forthcoming. Somehow the desire to 
travel several miles to address a gathering of these Spiritualists 
does not harmonize with the attitude expressed in this letter. 

Donald B. F. Hoyt. 

Brattleboro, Vt. 


“GO TELL THAT FOX’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Answering Dr. Holmes (the Leader of April 27) and re-em- 
phasizing ‘‘Never did Jesus condemn human beings,” I would say 
that Jesus’ reference to King Herod as “that fox’’ amounted to 
no more than a condemnation of Herod’s foxy dealings with 
those who opposed him, with no hatred of the man involved. If 
Jesus had said, ‘‘Herod is a sinner and J shall be glad when he is 
dead,’”’ Jesus’ message to the world would have been damaged 
beyond repair. 

I feel that Dr. Holmes is decidedly wrong when he says the 
“‘sreat and powerful are free and therefore responsible for their 
deeds.’”” No man is free who sins, be he of high or low estate. 
All men are born into a condition of evil influences as well as 
good. 

Human beings cannot be forced to accept Jesus’ message of 
peace and good will; that would be contrary to the message it- 
self. It must be assimilated by people dull of intellect and hard 
of heart, and every utterance advocating force or extermination 
retards the slow, steady advance of Christianity. John under- 
stood Jesus perfectly when he said, “‘God sent not his Son into 
the world to condemn the world,” and I feel sure I have the 
sanction of them both when I add: “but to condemn its acts.” 

Henry A. Lovejoy. 

West Medford, Mass. 


* ok 


“IN THE NAME OF CLEAR THINKING”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are surprised because members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation supported the students’ strike against war, inas- 
much as you “‘supposed these folks were against violence,” and 
“‘a strike is a method of violence.” In the name of clear thinking, 
I protest. I turn to my dictionary and find strike defined as ‘‘the 
quitting of work by a body of workers to enforce compliance with 
some demand, as for an increase of wages.’’ Violence too often 
accompanies a strike, as when strike-breakers appear, but it is 
not inherent. Many strikes have been settled without violence, 
one side or the other yielding, or, more frequently, both making 
concessions. A strike has indeed the character of coercion, but 
it may be non-violent coercion. Violence, in this connection, 
means physical handling, fisticuffs, clubbing, stoning, slugging, 
shooting. 

Only by stretching the word can the abandonment of class- 
rooms by college students for a specified hour in order to demon- 
strate their opposition to war be called a strike, the relation of 
students to their professors being so different from that of wage- 
earners to their employers, and the students’ ‘‘strike’ seeking 
no change in that relation. Some professors sensibly stayed 
away from their own class-rooms at the specified hour. At some 
colleges faculty members shared in the demonstration against 
war. Hvery student body has its portion of the fun-loving, the 
shallow, the conformists, and the stupid, and a counter-demon- 
stration with more or less horse-play was to be expected. But 
where was the violence in cutting a class and attending a meeting 
addressed by earnest and able speakers? Nowhere, in my 
opinion. 

May I add that I like your method—‘“‘to show up the stu- 
pidity of war.”” Stupidity—in hoc verbo vinces. Collective homi- 
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cide is doomed, not because it is horrible, not because it is wicked, 
but because it is abysmally stupid. My favorite quotation on 
this subject is what Rousseau wrote of the rulers of his time, to 
wit, that they would keep out of war if they knew their own 
interests: “They do not need to be good, generous, disinterested, 
public-spirited, humane. They may be unjust, greedy, putting 
their own interests above everything else; we only ask that 
they shall not be fools.” 

It is indeed desirable to be “‘highly intelligent” about war. 
But truly that is not necessary in order to avoid war. All that 
is really required is that we should not be fools—at any rate, not 
damned fools. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


DR. CARPENTER’S SERVICES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Stockton church has been using Dr. Carpenter’s Lay 
Services for over two years, and we realize that if it had not 
been for them our church would have been forced to close. As 
it is we have good attendance and real interest, and those who 
attend regularly feel that they are getting real help for daily 
living. We had a beautiful Easter service, with special music 
and an inspiring congregation, also a very lovely Mothers’ Day 
service. One of the most encouraging things about this work 
is that our older young people are interested. If there are 
churches that are financially unable to have a minister, we ear- 
nestly urge them to try this plan. 

Lora G. Curtiss. 

Stockton, Ill. 

THE REV. MR. SMITH PROTESTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
I protest such articles as Robert Whitaker’s in the February 
23 Leader, with no word to show the side of law and order and 
welfare of the community. 
Alven M. Smith. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
CONTRADICTIONS, CREATION AND COMMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

I think the Leader has improved this last year, at least I 
have had more enjoyment and inspiration from it. 

From various issues we have learned that the church should 
avoid politics and social organization and direct its efforts to the 
development of personality. That the church should devote it- 
self to improving social conditions and the cleansing of politics. 
This seems to put the church in the position of the three-year-old 
boy who got lost in his aunt’s garden and was heard crying lustily, 
“T don’t know which way to go.” 

We also learn that the church cannot hope to go forward on 
its mission until it purges itself from capitalism: It must rid 
itself of stocks, bonds and income producing property before it 
can be blest. Whether these iniquitous assets are to become a 
burnt offering or whether they may be sold to secular institu- 
tions we are not informed. The ancient Hebrews were allowed 
to sell to the stranger meat that was forbidden them to use, so 
the evil in these properties may not inhere in the price received 
for them. 

“Pity is corrupting, for it implies an attitude of superiority 
toward the one pitied.” Pity may sometimes imply superiority, 
but to many of us love bereft of pity seems an empty thing. 

“The kingdom is unfinished and we must be creators of it.” 
From here, not a necessary but an easy step to a position at- 
tributed to the Kaiser during the World War, “‘Me unt Gott.” 

“All wars are destructive of personality.’ This is quite true, 
but it is equally true that all wars are creative of personality. 
I say this, not to justify war but because of the many situations 
brought about by war in which men are placed under great stress, 
which is a very potent factor in the development of character 
and personality. 
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I hope I have not done great violence to these three quota- 
tions by lifting them from the context of ‘‘Creative Religion” in 
the Leader. 

“A Christianity that doesn’t go deep enough to condemn 
even the rich banker in our own church pews just isn’t Chris- 
tianity to me.” (Reactions.) What is Christianity? Is it a 
Christlike spirit and life? Is it the part of Christianity to con- 
demn? Did Christ condemn the rich man who came to him? Was 
the sentence, “how hardly shall a rich man enter the kingdom,” 
a condemnation? 

Christ was sent not to condemn but to save. 


Me Ge 


HAMPDEN COUNTY CONGREGATIONALISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
The readers of The Christian Leader may be interested in the 


attached letter sent by our association to Kagawa. 
ID), IN, Jikee 


My dear Mr. Kagawa: 

Your fellow Christians in the Congregational Churches of 
Hampden County, here in Massachusetts, wish to greet you and 
assure you, our brothers the Japanese Christians, of our stead- 
fast love for you all in Christ. 

We have protested against the proposal to hold the maneuvers 
of our navy in the North Pacific. Let me quote you some words 
written by a Congregational Christian, the Hon. William Allen 
White, author, novelist and editor of The Emporia Gazetie of Em- 
poria, Kansas. 

““A most amazing spectacle of international effrontery and 
warlike insolence is the announcement that the American navy 
will have its maneuvers in the North Pacific. Of course the 
North Pacific is a big ocean and of course we have a right there. 
We have exactly the same right that a neighbor who is having 
difficulties with the men living next door over chickens in his 
garden has to walk up and down his fence carrying a shotgun. 
It’sa free country forhim. Itisafreeoceanforus. But never- 
theless that is how wars start. This demonstration of the Amer- 
ican navy to ‘show’ Japan in North Pacific waters is a piece of 
bullying, war-provoking, international saber-rattling worthy of 
Mussolini or Hitler, but certainly most shamefu: for a great demo- 
cratic, peace-loving nation.”’ 

We hope that you and all the good people of Japan will look 
beyond the mistake in judgment which this act seems to us to 
represent, and realize that there are hundreds of thousands of 
us who regret it, who oppose it, and whose friendliness toward 
the Japanese people and the Japanese Emperor remains stead- 
fast and sure. 

We know that you will join us in faith and hope and love, 
and in prayer to the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that He may overrule the mistaken judgments of His children 
in every land and that we may so love His kingdom and one 
another, that wars may cease from one end of the world to the 
other. 

This letter has been voted by our Association of Congrega- 
tional Churches here in Springfield on Tuesday, May 7. I have 
been asked to send it to you through one of the representatives 
of our American Board. Please use it in any way you feei will 
be helpful. 

We commend you and yours as we commend ourselves unto 
Him that is able to keep us from falling and to present us faultless 
before the presence of His glory with exceeding joy. 


MUCH IN LITTLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
The Leader is a good Universalist paper, a good Christian 
paper, and a good paper! This is my opinion, and I read it 
through every week. 


IB Tels (C;. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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On Preaching 


The Prophet of the Heart. 
Cairns. (Harper. $1.50.) 


The Warrack Lectures at New College, 
Edinburgh, were in 1934 delivered by Mr. 
Cairns. The audience of theological stu- 
dents and ministers is a critical one, and 
its members are accustomed to preaching, 
and to theories about preaching, of a high 
standard. They must have found Mr. 
Cairns refreshingly practical and stimulat- 
ing. To Mr. Cairns preaching is “an ad- 
venture calling for the finest chivalry of 
which the human soul is capable.” It 
demands of the preacher a faith in the 
nobler side of human nature; it demands 
much more than that—a willingness to 
suffer in order that the hearer may recog- 
nize a hand stretched out to help him. 

The background of the lecturer and his 
hearers in Scottish Presbyterianism ac- 
counts for the feeling one has that a good 
many preachers in this country, reading 
this book, would feel some of the admoni- 
tions and a little of the advice superfluous, 
not to say remote. But perhaps for this 
very reason these lectures on preaching may 
serve for some people to make clear that 
the preacher’s aim and method must be re- 


lated closely to the surrounding conditions. 
*x 


By Frank 


Great Men Facing Life 


Their Religion. By A. J. Russell. 
per. $2.00.) 

The author of two well-known books on 
the Buchman (so-called Oxford Group) 
Movement examines the answer given by 
a number of great men to the questions 
our everyday life raises. Lincoln, Napo- 
leon, Dickens, Cromwell, Darwin and 
others, and finally Jesus, are quoted and 
made the subjects of narrations designed 
to bring out their attitude toward religion. 

Some of the men discussed, having said 
a good deal about their faith, are reason- 
ably suitable subjects for Mr. Russell’s an- 
ecdotal method. But Burns and Darwin 
hardly belong in this collection. Their 
spiritual life was of a kind that cannot 
easily be analyzed and labeled. Nelson 
is dealt with in a surprisingly understand- 
ing way 

Preachers will find a good deal of useful 
illustrative biographical material in this 
volume, though not much that is fresh in 
the way of interpretation. 

* * 
The Thought of Jesus 
What Did Jesus Think? By Stanley 

Brown-Serman and Harold A. Prichard. 

(Macmillan. $2.50.) 

Two clergymen of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, one a professor in the Vir- 
ginia Seminary and the other a rector, 


(Har- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing Houes. 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


make a historical approach to the question 
what Jesus thought, studying the ideas of 
his age, but recognizing that he escaped 
the confines of contemporary thought. 
They offer a careful study of the current 
conceptions which we must understand if 
we are to understand him. 

The authors feel that the spiritual au- 
thority of Jesus cannot be made to rest on 
the claim that throughout his life he ex- 
hibited a moral identity with God. ‘‘Sin- 
lessness is an attribute without price—but 
it is not enough to mediate conversion to 
the world.’’ The crying need of men is not 
to be shown a pattern, but to be restored 
to a right relationship with God. It was, 
the authors say, his genius for forgiveness 
that gave Jesus his power in the hearts of 
men. Only as we come to share Jesus’ 
moral outlook can we realize what forgive- 
ness really involves. 

The study of Jesus’ thought in relation 
to his age is the more interesting and il- 
luminating part of this book. The de- 
ductions toward the close have less to offer, 
for they depend upon initial assumptions 
that will be acceptable or unacceptable to 
the reader. There is, at any rate, a very 
sincere attempt to give reasonable grounds 
for an orthodox theology. 

* * 


Revelation 


The New Testament Idea of Revela- 
tion. By Ernest F. Scott. (Harper. 
$2.00.) 

The first discovery of Dr. Scott’s volume 
on the Fourth Gospel, a number of years 
ago now, was an event that is still unfor- 
gettable. The thrill associated with it— 
since it was the first satisfying systematic 
study of the Fourth Gospel I read after 
reaching for myself a number of conclu- 
sions about the difference between it and 
the other gospels—disposes me to turn 
eagerly to each new volume from the same 
author’s pen. What has Dr. Scott (pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology at Union Semi- 
nary, New York) to say about revelation 
in the New Testament? He does not start 
out with any theory which detaches the 
New Testament from its historical setting, 
nor does he content himself with a historical 
interpretation. He asks how those who 
wrote the books conceived of revelation. 

In what sense, it is first asked, can 
knowledge or truth possessed by man come 
to him as a “‘disclosure?’’” In the sense 
which has always been important to re- 
ligion—man becomes conscious in his own 
soul that God reveals Himself. The idea of 
revelation is not a device invented by priests 
to enforce beliefs for which there is no 
proof. ‘‘The idea of revelation answers 
to an instinctive knowledge on man’s part 
that there is a sphere of being which he 
cannot himself discover.”’ Men have 
looked for this self-revelation of God in 


nature; then in reason. But both prove in- 
adequate. There is a higher reality than 
nature shows, and it is not by reason that 
we lay hold upon it. So men have turned 
to their moral nature as a ground of their 
faith, a source of illumination. But even 
there they have been constrained to search 
for a source and a goal of the moral law, 
and religion has found these in God. — 

It is from this point of view that the 
Old Testament, the Apocalyptic literature, 
Hellenistic literature, the teaching of Paul, 
and the Johannine writings are discussed. 
The conclusion of this interesting survey 
is that our religion has presented itself 
under many different aspects, each claiming 
to be the essential one—a higher philosophy, 
a ritual and sacramental system, an ethi- 
cal and social activity, and a mystical 
way. “Thesubstance of religion is not to be 
found in any of them, or in ali of them 
taken together. It consists in a living ap- 
prehension of God.”’ Christianity centers 
around the fact that in the short life of 
Jesus he made men aware that a barrier 
had been thrown down and that they had 
entered into fellowship with the divine. 
In that sense Christianity was given as a 
revelation and has meaning and power 
only when we can so receive it, with a 
sense of newness and wonder. 

The book represents the searching 
thought of a student of theology who has 
long been known for an independence 
and clarity which result not so much in 
originality as in power to stir equally in- 
dependent thought in the reader. Only 
those already interested in theology will 
find this book interesting. Not a!l who 
have such an interest will agree with the 
conclusions. But it is a stimulating ex- 
perience to follow a hard thinker through 
such an analysis as Professor Scott has 
here made. 

* * 
Wings of Healing. (Ninth edition.) 

(Grace Cathedral, Mission of Healing, 

San Francisco. 75 cents.) 


“A Thought for Every Week from the 
Healing Messenger.” A little book offered 
and dedicated to the strong who seek con- 
secration, those who are spent and seek 
renewal, those who suffer and seek release, 
the disheartened who seek cheer, the tired 
who seek rest, those who are adrift and 
seek divine friendship. 

This is a very helpful little compilation 
of brief poems, simple notes on spiritual 
disciplines, and scripture sentences. The 
notes are by Dean Gresham. For private 
use, or for groups seeking together for 
spiritual health. 


cy * * 


A doctor says that bad-tempered people 
are more susceptible to disease. Just 
another case of the surly bird catching the 
germ.—lishing Gazette. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


NEW UNIONS 


North Olmsted, Ohio. 

Barre, Vermont. 

Haverhill, Mass. 

North Attleboro, Mass. (Junior.) 
Lowell, Mass. (Junior.) 


FINANCES 
(as of April 80, 1935) 
Total receipts to April30 ...... $4,034.71 
Total expenditures to April30.. 2,644.77 
IBalancey eae oe: orcas seo is $1,389.94 
NATIONAL Y. P. C. U. MISSION 
PROGRAM 
1890-1895—Harriman, Tenn ....$ 7,843 
1895- —Southern Missions . . . 22. 
1896-1914—-Atlanta, Georgia .... 16,230 
1901-1914—St. Paul, Minn. ..... 15, 299 
1902-1910—Little Rock, Ark. 6,207 
1908-1909—Pensacola, Fla. ..... 450 
1911-1920—Chattanooga, Tenn... 9,424 
HOMZ=1934== Napanee eae 11,658 


1914-1920—Camp Hill Industrial 


School tay airs ia aiete ae aaa 130 
1916-1920—Los Angeles, Cal. .... 2,291 
1917- —Oakland, Cal........ 25 
1918-1919—Suffolk Normal Train- 

ANUS CHOOlMEEMe te Menor aera 57 
1920-1921—Unity House, Minne- 

UDO MIS sw Vidiaiee reeereye ie ales oe 100 
HOZTENSS IR Nexasm cette «eects 13,325 
1922-1934—Japan, Shizuoka Kin- 

GeTATteN! meyers ee, he ore 391 
1922-1983—Sunburst, N. C. Bl 
1932-1983—Albania ............ 713 

$84,727 


Seuneok 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


The International Labor Office has 
ascertained that approximately 25 per- 
cent of the twenty-five to thirty million 
unemployed workers today are young 
persons under twenty-five years of age. 
Hungary has the largest percentage of 
youthful unemployed—42 percent of her 
idle workers are under twenty-four years 
of age. Italy ranks next with 41.5 per- 
cent of her unemployed between fifteen 
and twenty-five years old. 

It is estimated that 27.6 percent of 
America’s unemployed are between the 
ages of fifteen and twenty-four. How can 
we relieve the acute condition? In Great 
Britain, France, Denmark and Belgium 
the school-leaving age is being, or already 
has been, raised. It has been estimated 
that to raise the school-leaving age in 
England and Wales alone to sixteen would 
entail an additional annual expenditure 
of ninety million dollars per year. Bel- 
gium has instituted compulsory free edu- 
cation for all unemployed between the 
ages of fourteen and sixteen years and has 


provided government subsidies for job- 
less young persons over sixteen who wish 
to receive higher education. 

Germany first reduced the high percent- 
age of unemployment among youths 
through the Brown Shirt movement. Later 
the Compulsory Labor Camps absorbed a 
goodly number. Now some 300,000 to 
500,000 young men will be recruited for 
the new standing army. Japan has her 
problem, too. The situation is similar to 


that in Italy, which country also has a 
birth rate of nearly 1,000,000 in excess of 
the annual death rate. 

It is a world problem. Yet the world 
seems to be able to arm for warfare in a 
mad race while the problem of unemploy- 
ment goes unsolved. To gain security 
against war seven great nations spent 
$3,134,000,000 in 1934. And these young 
people who drift about asking for a chance 
to earn a living will be the first called to 


enter the “slaughter.” What are we 
going to do about it? What can we do 
about it? 


A.E. J. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLARA BARTON GUILDS OF MAINE 


We had such a pleasant evening Friday, 
May 17, at Dexter, Maine! Remaining 
over one day so that I might attend the 
sectional state meeting of the Clara Barton 
Guilds of Maine, I have since felt it was 
one of the brightest spots of the trip. 

Dexter is on Standard Time and Pitts- 
field and Bangor on Daylight Time, so 
when we arrived about five o’clock it was 
only four o’clock in Dexter, which un- 
doubtedly accounted for the excellent ap- 
petites of the Bangor and Pittsfield young 
people when the six o’clock banquet was 
served. The tables were charmingly 
decorated, the food was excellent, there 
were cordial greetings from the entertain- 
ing Guilds, and responses from the visiting 
Guilds, and there was enthusiastic singing. 
After the banquet we went into the church 
auditorium to listen to the reports of the 
year, to elect new officers and to install 
them. The Guild installation service is a 
very impressive one, The colors, red and 
white, are used throughout. The incom- 
ing officers pledge their loyalty and ser- 
vice as they are given a candle lighted by 
the installing officer, symbolizing the light 
given to the world through service. It 
was my privilege to tell the fifty or more 
girls gathered there something of their 
program of service in Japan, North Caro- 
lina and at the Clara Barton Birthplace 
with the children of the camp. They were 
interested and enthusiastic, and they were 
truly an inspiration to me. With this 
splendid group of girls and young women 
carrying the torch which we must of neces- 
sity pass to them some day, we need have 
no fear for the future of our program and 
its continued growth. We wish every 
state might be as well organized as is the 
state of Maine. There are more Guilds 
in this state than in most other states. 

After the meeting we were entertained 
in the Town Hall near by at a presentation 
of a three-act comedy called ‘‘The Million 
Dollar Butler,” which was amusing and 
very ably acted by a local cast. 

The evening was encouraging, enter- 
taining and enjoyable in every way. 

Alice G. Taylor. 


ANNUAL MAY BREAKFAST 

The Minnesota Universalist Women’s 
Missionary Association held its annual 
May breakfast at Owatonna, Friday, 
May 17, with seventy Universalists from 
six cities meeting for four hours of visiting 
and listening to a fine program. The music 
consisted of violin numbers by Margaret 
Kasper, one of our Universalist girls. 

An enjoyable talk by Mrs. Wilma Eustis 
Pedersen, a teacher in India on furlough, 
was illustrated by a large and wonderful 
display of art craft articles made by the 
pupils of the Industrial School of Northern 
India, in which Mr. and Mrs. Pedersen 
have executive positions. 

Miss Maud Van Buren, head of the 
Owatonna Public Library, explained the 
Art Research Project being conducted in 
Owatonna by the Carnegie Foundation in 
conjunction with the State University. 
She also displayed and commented on a 
few of the 200 valuable art books recently 
received by the Owatonna Public Library 
from the Carnegie Corporation. 

Mrs. John Carter of Owatonna then pre- 
sented Mrs. Frank Adams with a life 
membership in the State and National 
Associations as a token‘of honor from the 
Owatonna Universalist Women’s Associa- 
tion in recognition of her many years of 
faithful work. 

Dr. Shutter of Minneapolis closed the 
program with a few appropriate remarks, 
paying a tribute to the women of eighty 
years and older who were present. These 
were Miss Sloan of Rochester, who many 
years ago went to a dance in Clara Bar- 
ton’s shoes, Mrs. Mary I. Edwards of 
Minneapolis, one of the sponsors of our 
Articles of Incorporation, Mrs. N. C. Lar- 
son of Owatonna, Mrs. J. C. Brainerd of 
Blooming Prairie and Mrs. Van Horn of 
St. Paul. 

* x 
THE CLARA BARTON CAMP 

Worried? Yes, we are just a bit, for we 
have only about $500 in sight and it takes 
$1,500 to operate this camp during the 
eight weeks of summer. We urge the 
state treasurers to send in any money that 
may come to them as soon as possible. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


AN EXCELLENT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

From the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education we received recently a 
copy of a new bibliography compiled by 
certain members of their staff and the 
Committee on Marriage and the Home of 
the Federal Council of Churches. Its full 
title is “Bibliography on Education in 
Family Life, Marriage, Parenthood, and 
Young People’s Relationships.” Thirty- 
one pages and the cost 10 cents per copy. 
It may be ordered from the G.S.S. A. 

In addition to book and pamphlet titles 
a brief description of each helps to indicate 
the character of the volume. Here is the 
table of contents. 


I. Family Life and Parenthood: 
1. General Books for Parents. 
2. Aids to Family Worship or Person- 
al Devotions in the Home. — 
. Relations of Husbands and Wives. 
. Home Management. 
. Parents and Young Children. 
. Parents and School-age Children. 
. Parents and Adolescents. 
II. Books for Young People: 
1. Ideals and Relationships. 
2. Vocational Guidance. 
38. Preparation for Marriage. 
4. Home Economics. 


ADO oP w/w 


Tif. Aids for Leaders: 


1. Study Courses and Outlines. 
2. Manuals and Sources. 
3. Promotional Pamphlets. 
IV. Helps for Pastoral Counseling: 
1. Survey of the Field. 
2. Principles and Methods of Adjust- 
ment. 

VY. Background Books for Pastors and 
Leaders: 

1. Sociological and Historical Ap- 
proach. 

2. Biology and Psychology. 

3. Mental Hygiene. 

4, Parent Education. 

5. Research and Case Studies. 

VI. Bibliographies: 

VII. Interdenominational and Secular 
Periodicals Dealing with Family Re- 
lations. 

VIII. Some Recent Articles on Religion 
and Home Life. 

IX. List of Publishers. 


Every minister, every church school su- 
perintendent and teacher, should own this. 
THOSE INSTITUTERS 

Over and over again we hear it said that 
to be an efficient teacher in a church school 
today is a man-sized job. Of course 
those who make this remark mean woman- 
sized, as well. And we who are at work 
in this field all the time realize as well as 
anyone that experience and knowledge are 
the necessary handmaids of him or her who 
would be a real teacher. Experience with 
life, as well as with individuals. Knowl- 


edge of the affairs of the world, as well as 
with the textbooks of the church. 

For these reasons we suggest to the church 
schools that are planning to send delegates 
to one of the many summer institutes that 
they make a real effort to choose more 
mature teachers. Our institute programs 
are strenupus. They are of a high level. 
They attract the mature mind. We are 
desirous that delegates bring to the insti- 
tute experience and knowledge and a de- 
sire to get all that is there to help them in 
their God-given opportunities in the local 
parish. 

Institutes are not substitutes for vaca- 
tions. With so much to be done, and so 
little time for the doing of it, every mo- 
ment counts, and should be well spent. 
Fun and fellowship are part of every pro- 
gram, but the high value of the week be- 
comes a reality only as the right spirit and 
attitudes are brought to it by the delegates. 

The International Council of Religious 
Education through which we work in the 
offering of Standard Courses has a rule 
that no one under sixteen years of age may 
receive credit. There is talk of raising that 
age level. It is unwise to send immature 
minds to an institute, for they are not 
equipped to take back to the home church 
the great wealth of knowledge and ex- 
perience which can grow out of the fellow- 
ship and spirit of the institute program. 
Please keep these things in mind as you 
select your delegates. Make a real effort 
to send older teachers. You will be well 
repaid. 


THE CARTHAGE WEEK-DAY 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The Carthage, N. Y., Week-day School 
of Religion has been regarded for many 
years as a model for similar schools in 
other communities. It has been in con- 
tinuous existence probably as long as any 
in the state of New York. 

Four cooperating churches of the twin 
villages of Carthage and West Carthage 
unite in sponsoring the school. They are 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and 
United Christian (Congregational-Univer- 
salist). Each church is represented on the 
governing council by its minister and two 
lay delegates. The principals of the two 
grade schools complete the voting mem- 
bership of the council. The three paid 
teachers are expected to attend the 
monthly council meetings to advise and 
to report on their work. 

The grading of the school coincides 
with the grading in the public school, and 
each pupil who wishes to attend is allowed 
a full class period each week out of the 
regular school schedule. The classes meet 
in the school buildings, an arrangement 
which is much more satisfactory than the 
earlier arrangement of holding the classes 


in the separate churches. In both cases 
Catholic members of the school boards 
urged that the Religious School be af- 
forded facilities in the public school build- 
ings. 

The work of the week-day school is ar- 
ranged to supplement rather than conflict 
with the work that is offered in the church 
schools, and the training is generally re- 
garded by the pupils themselves as su- 
perior to that offered in the church schools. 
It is worthy of note that there are about 
two hundred registered in the week-day 
school whose parents have no affiliations 
with any church, and there is an appre- 
ciable number who are interested in other 
than the cooperating churches. (From 
the monthly bulletin of the New York 
Universalist Church School Association.) 


* K 


TWO RECENT BOOKS 


Most of the new books which are now 
being added to the Loan Library come to 
us through the courtesy of the publisher 
and for review. Two recent arrivals are: 
“Toward a Christian America,’ by Her- 
mann N. Morse, and ‘“‘The Flying Boat,” 
by Robert Norris McLean. Of the former 
it has been said: “‘In his book, Dr. Morse 
has given a new and authoritative restate- 
ment of the missionary enterprise in 
America. It is the most significant book 
issued in many years for the purpose of de- 
scribing to the general church public just 
what the home mission work of the 
churches has come to be and of providing 
a basis for the study of its future program.” 
Of the latter: ‘‘A first-class mystery story 
of the Southwest by a skilful writer who 
knows Mexican life intimately. As the 
plot weaves back and forth between Old 
Mexico, Arizona, and California, the nar- 
rative brings out naturally and vividly 
every aspect of Christian missionary 
service among the Mexican people, both 
in Mexico and in the United States.”” This 
is of particular interest to intermediates. 
Both of these books are part of next year’s 
mission study program. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On April 26, at the annual supper and 
meeting of the church school teachers 
and officers of the Beverly, Mass., church 
school, Miss Andrews was a guest. On 
the afternoon of May 1 she met with the 
mothers of the Cradle Roll children of Old 
South Church, Boston, at their annual 
tea. There was a brief address followed by 
discussion on the subject, “‘The Religious 
Life of Children in the Home.” 

“There is a king in you that was not 
born to know defeat.” 

* * 

“Outward victories are always won first 

inside.”’ 
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Massachusetts Letter 


The annual meetings 
of the Massachusetts 
Universalist | Conven- 
tion are over, but, as is 
true with all such gath- 
erings, there remains 
an aftermath. It is 
this aftermath which 
furnishes suggestions 
for a number of reflec- 
tions and observations upon what was 
done at Lowell. With annual meetings, as 
with other experiences, we learn how such 
affairs may be improved. We learn to do 
by doing. We profit by the successes, and 
we are taught to avoid the mistakes. 

In general the meetings were a great 
success. The attendance was large, and 
the proportion of men was noticeably 
greater than usual. This was probably 
due to the recent activity among the lay- 
men of the state. The spirit of hospitality 
shown in Lowell and the quietly effective 
management of the details of entertain- 
ment could not be improved upon. The 
cooperative mood of the ministers of the 
two Universalist churches in the city, to- 
gether with their people, made its impres- 
sion upon the visitors. In the minds of 
all, the programs were altogether too 
crowded. What was squeezed into Thurs- 
day could have effectively been spread over 
two days. With so much of business to 
attend to, the important meetings of the 
laymen and of the young people were 
crowded out. Another year very much of 
that which was brought in as the report of 
the Committee on Official Reports and 
Recommendations, and which made up the 
basis for the business of the Convention, 
could be profitably left with the Executive 
Committee. This may sound like fascism 
and opposition to democracy, but it is 
neither one. It is simply experience and 
efficiency. Shorter sessions and more 
words of inspiration and practical de- 
nominational appeal would be welcomed 
by everyone. Those attending these Con- 
vention gatherings need breathing spaces. 
It is possible for even the most devoted to 
become convention-logged. 

Where will the annual meetings of the 
several bodies be held in May, 1936? 
The Executive Committee will gladly re- 
ceive suggestions and invitations. Spring- 
field has been mentioned. It has been a 
long, long while since a State Convention 
has met in Springfield. If the Convention 
does not go to Springfield, how would it do 
to try a smaller church in a quieter place? 
Would not such meetings be a great success 
in such a place as Foxboro or Abington? 

Summer services will be held in the usual 
places this season. It is a satisfaction to 
report that Dr. George E. Huntley and Mrs. 
Huntley are again to be in charge at our his- 
toric church in Oxford. Dr. and Mrs. 


Huntley are not only welcomed by the 
townspeople in Oxford, but the whole 
company at the Birthplace and the Dia- 
betic Camps feels that it has in the Hunt- 
leys the kind of church leaders who will up- 
lift and enlarge the best in life for all. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ayres, upon completing 
their work in Provincetown, where Dr. 
Ayres is preaching for Dr. Reifsnider 
during Dr. Reifsnider’s vacation, will 
move over to Chatham to take charge of 
the church there through July and August. 

The church in Annisquam, which does 
its best work of the year in the summer 
season, will have the service of its new 
minister, Mr. Myles W. Rodehaver. Such 
churches as those in Rockport, Gloucester, 
Provincetown, and Yarmouthport, being 
churches in the summer colony area, are 
to be cbntinued in operation under their 
regular ministers. The only summer ser- 
vice point under control of the Convention, 
and not yet provided for, is the little white 
church on Broadway in West Haverhill. 

The Beacon Church in Brookline closed 
for the season with the service on May 26. 
Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Danbury, 
Conn., was the preacher. The new minis- 
ter, Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr., will take 
charge with the beginning of the new sea- 
son in September. 

The church at Medford Hillside will 
finish its season’s services with the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercise on June 9. Mr. Rob- 
ert Barber, who is a member of the Medford 
Hillside parish, had the service at the Hill- 
side on May 26, and Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
will be the preacher on June 2. 

Services in Saugus will continue through 
June. Mr. Westphalen of Tufts College is 
the preacher there on June 2 and 9, and 
Mr. Abbe, also of Tufts, will have the ser- 
vices on June 16 and 23. The Children’s 
Day service will close the season on June 
30. It is expected that the State Superin- 
tendent will be present for any christenings 
on that day. 


Vermont and 


Andover.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here April 21. The ser- 
vice was held at the Simonsville church, in 
charge of Rev. Harry A. Farrar, and there 
was the largest attendance for years. 
Charles Clarence Foster, a member of the 
Advent Christian Church, also spoke at 
the service. 
at a recent service. 

Barre.—This church united with the 
Baptist, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches in Passion Week 
services, Rev. L. G. Williams presiding 
Monday evening at the Baptist church, 
and preaching on ‘‘Wounded Souls” Good 
Friday evening at the Presbyterian church. 
Seven were received into church member- 


Rev. E. H. Stevens preached ° 


Braintree and Framingham have elected 
permanent ministers. The names will be 
announced at an early date. 

As has been already announced in the 
Leader, Rev. William Couden has resigned 
as the minister of the Foxboro church. 
It is understood that Rev. Gilbert A. Potter 
of North Attleboro will take up the pas- 
torate, without any interim in preaching 
and pastoral care. 

A very unusual and remarkable incident 
will occur in the Children’s Day services 
in the Taunton church. In this church isa 
family of four persons who have not been 
absent from the church service or from the 
church school for ten years. The umique 
fact is to be made a feature in the day’s 
program. The four persons to be honored 
with the pins which mark the achievement 
of these ten years are George W. Tickell, 
Mrs. Florence Tickell, Miss Virginia 
Tickell and Master George W. Tickell, Jr. 

In the early summer of the past two years 
the Universalists of Massachusetts united 
in a series of pilgrimage meetings which 
were noteworthy and successful. These 
pilgrimages were planned and carried 
through by the Ministers’ Association of 
Boston. After the ministers’ meetings 
were closed for this season, the officers 
chosen for the next year foregathered and 
attempted to plan out some pilgrimages 
for this summer. The discouragements of 
last year chilled their ardor. It was de- 
cided that no pilgrimages would be held in 
May or June, but the officials of the Min- 
isters’ Meeting were instructed to see what 
could be done towards holding three pil- 
grimage meetings, say, in the early part of 
October. The places suggested as possible 
centers for such pilgrimage services are 
Palmer, Swampscott and Foxboro. The 
writer of this letter would be pleased to. 
hear from the loyal and earnest leaders of 
our churches in regard to this matter, 
Shall we try some pilgrimages in the fall? 
Or, would it be wiser to defer the matter 
to the spring of 1936? 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


ship on Maundy Thursday. Easter Sun- 
day morning St. Aldemar Commandery of 
Knights Templars attended the service in 
a body. Mr. Williams lectured on ‘‘Hori- 
zons”’ to the Women’s Club of Montpelier, 
April 10, and spoke on ‘Puppets and 
Marionettes” at the Theater Guild of 
Montpelier, April 29. Mrs. Williams was 
in general charge of the program of Dedi- 
cation Day, April 12, and Miss Carrie M. 
Wheelock spoke on “Early Universalist 
Women.” Mrs. Stella Averill gave a paper 
April 26 to the Mission Circle, on “The 
Early History of Universalism in Barre.” 
This church is the oldest religious organiza- 
tion in the community, and the regular 
publicity notes that it is the First Church in 
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Barre. The Universalist Guild closed a 
good year April 25 with a banquet. Ruth 
Sanguinetti was elected president. Mr. 
and Mrs. Horace A. Richardson have re- 
turned from Florida, and attended church 
services at Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Washington, D. C., on their return trip. 

Bellows Falls.—The Knights Templars 
attended the Easter Sunday morning ser- 
vice in a body and heard the sermon by 
Rey. Harlin M. Campbell. Two members 
were received at Easter. The young people 
of the United and Baptist churches held a 
sunrise service, Easter Sunday, on the lawn 
of the Baptist church. The Sunday morn- 
ing preacher, April 26, was Mrs. Harlin M. 
Campbell, who is a local preacher of the 
Methodist Church. Dr. W. C. T. Adams 
was the speaker that evening at the fel- 
lowship meeting. 

Bethel.—A candlelight communion ser- 
vice was held Maundy Thursday evening. 
The maple sugar social at Robert Noble’s 
farm was for the benefit of Unity Circle. 
Rey. Will C. Harvey is chairman of the 
Health Committee of the town. J. A. 
Graham was elected moderator at the 48th 
annual meeting of Whitcomb high school 
district. 

Brattleboro.—The spring session of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberals was held here April 28. 
Arthur Whitney spoke at the afternoon 
session and Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt 
conducted the evening devotional service. 
Mr. Hoyt preached the sermon at the 
union service Good Friday evening at the 
First Baptist Church. 

Burlington.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here Sunday morning, 
April 28, and gave a short address to the 
church school. Rey. Skillman E. Myers 
received thirty-one into church member- 
ship at Easter. Prof. Ralph M. Holmes 
was elected president of the Laymen’s 
League April 18, following the Father and 
Son banquet, at which the speaker was 
Rey. A. Ritchie Low of Johnson. 

Cavendish.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
April 17 with Miss Nellie Adams. Miss 
Adams is the new postmistress for this 
town, succeeding Mrs. Carolyn D. Spof- 
ford, who died last month. 

Chester.— Mrs. Lyle Stoddard enter- 
tained the Ladies’ Aid Society April 11. 
A pageant, “Symbols of Easter,” was 
given at the Sunday morning service, 
April 21. 

Concord.—The church held a Father 
and Son banquet April 10. Mrs. Effie 
Baker was elected president of the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society April 3. 

Derby Line.—The Lenten concert of 
Anvril 7 was largely attended by peopie from 
the three boundary villages, and Rev. 
H. A. Carson, minister of the South United 
Church, Rock Island, Que., assisted Rev. 
E. L. Conkiin in the service. On Maundy 
Thursday three young men were received 
into church membership. Town Represent- 
ative Harold H. Farman conducted the 


service April 28, in the absence of Mr. 
Conklin. 

East Bethel.—Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here April 14 and 28. Twenty- 
one of the Ladies’ Social Union were guests 
of Mrs. Harvey at Bethel April 17 at din- 
ner in her home. 

East Calais.—The people of the church 
were guests of Rev. and Mrs. E. Gordon 
Batten, April 4, at a sugar social on their 
farm. 

Felchville-—The Ladies’ Aid Society 
held an all day meeting, April 27, at Uni- 
versalist Hall. 

Gaysville.—Rev. Will C. Harvey spoke 
April 7 and 21. Mr. and Mrs. Martin L. 
Wyman have returned from their winter 
sojourn in Florida and other parts of the 
South. 

Glover.—Eleven were received into 
membership of the Community Church, at 
Easter, by Rev. Donald B. Howard. The 
church was open all day Good Friday for 
special meditation and prayer. ; 

Hartland.—Rev. William I. Forkell ar- 
ranged for an Easter service from one of 
the large churches to be heard over the 
radio at the church here at the usual 
hour. Mr. Forkell spoke at Ascutney 
Grange on ‘‘Riches” April 17. 

Jacksonville.—Rev. J. P. Dorst, Whit- 
ingham, held an Haster Sunday morning 
service here and there was a short program 
by the children. The Community Young 
People’s Society held a social April 27. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society held a sale at the 
library April 20. 

Montpelier.—Rev. Dayton T. Yoder 
received eleven into church membership 
at Easter. Rev. Walter Beekman Peder- 
sen, Unitarian church of Lebanon, N. H., 
preached here April 28 in exchange with 
Mr. Yoder. The Theater Guild of the 
church met again with Mr. and Mrs. 
Yoder April 15. The Guild has voted to 
enter into the state dramatic contest at 
Dorset next summer. 

Northfield.—Rev. and Mrs. George 
H. Howes have returned from a visit to 
the Bay State. The junior and senior 
Young People’s Societies had meetings at 
their home at Easter. Major Charles N. 
Barber, treasurer of Norwich University, 
was a speaker April 27 at the Norwich Club 
dinner in New York City. 

North Hatley, Que.—Rev. Victor Rose, 
minister of the United Church, Waterville, 
conducted services in this church during 
April. The Junior Aid met April 6 and 
elected Miss Dorothy Kezar president. 

Richmond.—The young people held an 
Easter sunrise service, followed by an 
Easter breakfast. Rev. Walter R. Black- 
mer received eleven into church member- 
ship at Easter, nine into the Congregational 
church and two into the Universalist. 
The Men’s Brotherhood met April 22 and 
the Louise M. Smiley Circle, K. D., April 
3 and 24. 

Rochester.—Rev. John O. Long took 
in a total of nineteen new members, in the 


three constituent churches of the United 
Society at Easter. Easter evening there 
was a pageant. He preached at the chapelin 
West Rochester April 14, and at Granville 
and Hancock on other Sundays. Mrs. Paul 
C. Tinkham has arrived here from her 
winter sojourn in California. The Alliance 
held a dinner at the Universalist church 
April 17. 

Rutland.—Reyv. Robert D. Killam re- 
ceived six into church membership at 
Easter. Miss Thelma I. Jolivette, execu- 
tive secretary of the Baptist church, spoke 
to the Ladies’ Aid, April 10, on “‘Vacation 
Schools,” and Mrs. (Bev.) C. Lansing 
Seymour, Proctor, spoke April 24 on “‘Out- 
side the Law.” Mrs. A. S. Yantis gave a 
lecture, “The Story of ‘Pippa Passes,’ ”’ 
at the Longfellow P. T. A. April 15, and 
conducted a round table on “Behavior 
Problems of Children” at the Home Study 
Club April 1. The Young People’s Club 
held a social April 17, and at their Sunday 
evening meeting, April 28, the speaker was 
George E. Sargent, manager of the Para- 
mount and Grand Theaters. Mrs. C. H. 
Pennoyer spoke on ‘‘The Work of Our 
Missionaries” at the Mission Circle, at the 
home of Mrs. Robert D. Killam, April 8, 
and read a Japanese play. Mrs. Bertha 
B. Stratton presided. Mr. Henry C. Far- 
rar has returned from Florida. 

St. Albans.— The Lend-a-Hand So- 
ciety met with Mrs. J. A. Lambert April 
Be 

St. Johnsbury.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here April 7. Rev. 
Thomas William Horsefield has moved 
from Orono, Maine, into the manse and, 
because of his former settlement here, is 
able to begin his work well at once. He has 
been teaching in the University of Maine 
and also serving as literary critic for pub- 
lications of Columbia University. The 
Ladies’ Society met April 1 and a supper 
was held April 13. 

Springfield.—Rey. H. Edward Latham 
received seven young people into church 
membership at Easter. There was a large 
attendance at the services. Rev. Thomas 
J. Horner, Wilton, N. H., preached April 
7 and 14. Mr. Latham gave the first lec- 
ture of the annual spring course at the 
Woodman Institute, Dover, N. H. 

Stockbridge.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here April 14. Mrs. 
Pennoyer preached here in the afternoon 
of April 28, and in the morning at the 
United Church of Pittsfield. 

Stowe.—Rev. George B. Marsh held a 
number of Lenten weekday services at the 
manse. He lectured recently before the 
Woman’s Club. The United Ladies’ Aid 
served a banquet recently to nearly 200 
Rotarians. 

Vernon.—The death of Herbert A. 
Staten, March 7, 1935, aged seventy-two, 
was a great loss to this small society. April 
22 there was a reception to Mr. and Mrs. 
Hverett E. Stockwell, who are moving to 
Readsboro, where Mr. Stockwell will have 
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charge of the Connecticut River Power 
Company’s stations. Mr. Stockwell is 
clerk of the parish. 

Washington.—Chaplain L. S. Wanford, 
Camp Wilson, East Barre, preached for 
Rev. C. A. Simmons Easter Sunday, while 
the latter attended the funeral of a near 
relative in New York State. Mrs. Sim- 
mons entertained the young people at the 
manse April 11. 

Windsor.—Rev. F. P. Daniels spoke to 
the Ministers’ Club April 1 and the Rotary 
Club April 4. Mrs. Irene C. Rees, presi- 
dent of the General Alliance, spoke to the 
Women’s Alliance here April 10. Mrs. 
Frank L. Cone was elected president. Mr. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


On June 2, Dr. A. Gertrude Earle will 
supply the pulpit in Medford Hillside; 
Elmer C. Westphalen will preach at Saugus. 


The Boston Herald on May 18 announced 
that Rev. R. R. Hadley of Arlington, 
Mass., has tendered to his church officials 
the resignation of his pastorate. 


Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Tufts School of 
Religion 734, twenty-eight years old, has 
accepted a call to the First Unitarian 
Church of Salem, one of the youngest men 
ever to serve this historic society. 


Rev. Stanley Manning of Hartford, 
Conn., received the degree of Master of 
Sacred Theology at the graduation exer- 
cises of the Hartford Theological Seminary 
on May 22. The subject of his thesis was 
“The Christian Family.” 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher in Southbridge 
on May 12. On May 19, he conducted the 
service in Haverhill for Dr. Henry R. 
Rose. On June 16, Dr. Coons is to give 
the baccalaureate sermon to the graduates 
of Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 


Mrs. Harold W. Haynes, wife of the 
minister of the Universalist church at 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Binghamton Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. This organiza- 
tion is made up of thirty-five Triple 
Cities churches, representing twelve de- 
nominations. 


William E. Gardner, executive secretary 
of the Young People’s Christian Union, 
left Boston May 29 fora field trip. He will 
visit places in Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
(including the State Convention at Phila- 
delphia), and Ohio (including the State 
Convention at Akron), returning to Boston 
about June 20. 


Miss Margaret E. Johnson, of Lewiston, 
Maine, was given the degree of Master of 
Religious Education at the graduating 
exercises of the Hartford School of Re- 
ligious Education May 22. Miss John- 
son, who is a member of the Universalist 
church in Lewiston, graduated from 
Bates College two years ago. 


and Mrs. Lawrence Bullard are on a trip 
around the world. 

Woodstock.—The annual parish meet- 
ing and supper event was April 23, and in 
the afternoon the annual meeting of the 
Ladies’ Society was held. Mrs. Angela F. 
Eastman was elected president. Rev. J. L. 
Dowson had a poem, ‘The Melting Pot,” in 
the Rutland Daily Herald April 26. 

State and Province.—The executive of 
the Convention Board held a meeting 
April 30 and met with the commissioners of 
the Shaw Estate. The Convention Super- 
intendent has been elected to the advisory 
board of the Vermont State Y. M.C. A. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


Preachers on May 26, in churches in 
Massachusetts without a settled minister, 
were: Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk at the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston; Rev. 
Harry Adams Hersey at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Horace Westwood, Jr., at 
Essex; Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff at Framing- 
ham; Rev. Harold I. Merrill at Hardwick; 
Robert Barber at Medford Hillside; D. 
Stanley Rawson at Saugus. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, Mass., 
who is serving the Universalist church in 
Marblehead twice a month regularly, gave 
a centenary anniversary sermon in one 
of his former churches—the West Rox- 
bury Congregational—Sunday morning, 
May 19. He concluded a fifteen year 
pastorate in this church twenty-seven 
years ago, and more than a hundred of 
those who belonged to the church during 
his pastorate gave him cordial greeting at 
the close of the service. 


Maine 


Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
Since Easter the spirit has continued at a 
high level and the congregations are fine. 
Church school attendance has kept up, as 
has the interest in all of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations. Plymouth Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
Martha Washington Lodge of Rebekahs, 
and associated bodies, celebrated the 116th 
anniversary of Odd Fellowship in America 
by coming to church Sunday, April 28. 
The pastor preached on Fraternalism. 
On Mothers’ Sunday a beautiful service 
was held. Besides an anthem by the regular 
choir, Miss Wilma Ayer sang a fine alto 
solo. The pastor divided his remarks and 
addressed first the ‘‘wearers of white 
flowers,” then the “wearers of colored 
flowers.” Mrs. William J. Metz spoke on 
‘The Influence of the Madonna or Mother 
Idea in Art.”’ Mrs. Frank Haines and Mrs. 
Charles Russell presented a dramatization, 
“When Mothers Meet.” This was the 
story of the supposed meeting of Salome, 
the mother of Judas, and Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, a few days after the crucifixion. 
On Memorial Sunday the Women’s Relief 
Corps and the American Legion attended 
services. On June 9 the closing session of 


the church school before vacation will be 
held. On Fellowship Sunday, June 23, 
there will be a roll call of church members 
and communion; and on Camp Benson 
Sunday, June 30, Universalists of eastern 
Maine will join in an open air service on the 
shore of Lake Sabasticook. This year 
Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, 
New York, president of the New York 
State Convention, is to be the preacher. 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro.—Rev. I. V. Lobdell, D. D., 
pastor. Dr. Lobdell gave a series of ser- 
mons on ‘“‘Wholesome Living’”’ during the 
Lenten season. The services on Easter 
Sunday began with a sunrise service on 
the lawn, under the auspices of the Y. P. 
C. U., followed by an Easter breakfast 
served by the young people. At 11 a. m. 
Dr. Lobdell spoke on “‘Life Abundant”’ to 
a church filled to capacity. The full vested 
choir added much to the beauty of the 
service. Two special events of the church 
calendar were Dedication Day and the 
25th anniversary of the reorganization of 
Murray Mission Circle. Dedication Day 
began with a pageant, followed by the 
Dedication Day service, and a social 
hour. The pageant was a review of the 
work of famous Universalist women of the 
past and present. Two soloists and the or- 
ganist rendered appropriate music during 
the service, and candles were lighted pre- 
paratory for the service of dedication 
The 25th anniversary of the reorganization 
of the Mission Circle began with a supper 
for members and a few invited guests, 
followed by a business meeting and election 
of officers. At the conclusion of the busi- 
ness meeting the group adjourned to the 
vestry, where guests from other organiza- 
tions of Murray Church and mission 
circles from near-by Universalist churches 
were present to enjoy the program of 
musical selections, followed by a brief 
resume of the work at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace. Two young girls from Malden, 
who had attended the camp, were present, 
and sang many of their camp songs and 
gave a demonstration of the work of the 
camp. A word picture of Rev. Hannah 
Powell and her work at Friendly House 
and Faith House, was then given by Mrs. 
E. Dean Ellenwood of Woonsocket. 

Southbridge—Rev. Elmer M. Druley, 
pastor. Our church has been facing a seri- 
ous financial situation, as have all the 
churches in Southbridge, due to the severe 
conditions in the principal industries of 
the place. Our people are loyal, however, 
and the fine work and services of the 
minister and his wife are appreciated. 
There was consideration of the matter of 
selling the church property, but for the 
present, at least, the matter has been 
dropped. On Sunday, May 12, the State 
Superintendent, Dr. Coons, preached here, 
and conferred with the officials. On that 
Sunday Mr. Druley was the preacher in 
Hardwick. 


Chelsea—Mr. Henry H. Schooley, 
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pastor. Mr. Schooley preached a series 
of pre-Easter sermons on ‘‘The Quests 
and the Conquests of Jesus,’”’ based on the 
beautiful windows of the church, which 
represent scenes in the life of Christ. 
There is a place for one more window, and 
it is the hope of Mr. Schooley that money 
may be given to secure a window in mem- 
ory of Dr. R. Perry Bush, beloved pastor 
of the church for more than thirty years. 
On Children’s Sunday, June 9, Mr. 
Schooley will speak on the window dedi- 
eated to Dr. Charles H. Leonard. The 
children of the Sunday school will give a 
Children’s Day pageant. 


New Hampshire 

Portsmouth.—Rev. F. B. Chatterton, 
pastor. The final meeting for the season 
of the Men’s Club was held on May 14. 
The Kiwanis Club of Portsmouth joined 
in the meetings. A turkey supper was 
served, followed by a short musical enter- 
tainment. The speaker was Finney Para- 
nanadam, a native of India and a student 


at Boston University School of Theology. 


He brought with him an Indian flute made 
of reed, and he told the story of the flute 
and also played a selection upon it. Uni- 
versalists were rather prominent in the 
fortieth annual meeting of the New Hamp- 
shire Federation of Women’s Clus held in 
Portsmouth on May 13, 14, and 15. The 
president of the General Federation, Mrs. 
Grace Morrison Poole, daughter of a for- 
mer Universalist minister, attended the 
convention. Among the speakers was 
Seth Rogers Brooks. Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer of Nashua, who is connected with 
the committee on drama, acted as reader 
et the pageant depicting the history of 
club women in New Hampshire. The 
pageant was written by Miss Jennie De- 
Merritt, assisted by Mrs. Eva Chase of 
Dover, a prominent member of the Uni- 
versalist church of that city. Her daugh- 
ter, Frances Chase, took part in one of the 
episodes of the pageant. Rev. Harriet 
Robinson of Dover, a member of the De- 
partment of International Relations, was 
on the program in the final afternoon ses- 
sion. 
New York 

Fort Plain—A pageant with music, 
“The Consecration of Sir Galahad,” was a 
harmony of color, music and the spoken 
word, and had educational value for the 
cast, boys and girls of junior high school 
age. The speaker at the annual mother 
and daughters banquet of the Chapin Club 
was Mrs. Zoller of Little Falls, a successful 
business woman, mother and missionary 
executive. Sunny yellow walls make the 
social rooms a place of cheer. The wood- 
work has also been cleaned. All this was 
done by the volunteer labor of church 
members. The Missionary Society con- 
tinues busy making baby clothes, remem- 
bering the sick and shut-ins with cards, 
flowers or fruit, collecting clothing and 
giving it to those in need, contributing 
money to various mission points, including 
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Japan, keeping the travel basket and 
banks moving. At the annual meeting, the 
third Wednesday in June, reports will be 
given, dues paid and booklets containing 
the places of. meeting and the committees 
for next year given out. Following the 
meeting a 25 cent supper, to which friends 
are invited, will be served. Then the 
travel banks will be opened and a goodly 
sum added to the treasury. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First Church,—Rev. Wil- 
liam Couden, pastor. At the annual meet- 
ing on May 18 the treasurer’s report 
showed all bills paid and no deficit. The 
same was revealed by the reports of all 
auxiliary societies, each one of which has 
a balance in the treasury. At the Easter 
season eight new members were welcomed 
into the church. Seven baptisms have 
taken place in recent weeks. This old 
parish has begun its 115th year. Mr. 
Couden enters upon his tenth year as pas- 
tor in June. 


* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. H. C. Engelbrecht is best known as 
author of ‘Merchants of Death.’ For 
many years he was history editor of Social 
Science Abstracts, a journal sponsored by 
fourteen American universities. He has 
traveled widely and written many im- 
portant books. 

Dr. Jabez T. Sunderland is a Unitarian 
minister living in Ann Arbor, Mich. He is 
the author of a number of books, including 
“India in Bondage,” and ‘The Truth 
about India.” 

Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Weston, Mass., 
and editor of The Christian Register. 


* Eo 


RURAL CHURCH WORKERS’ 
FERENCE 


The tenth New England Rural Church 
Workers’ Conference will be held July 1 
to 5, 1985, at Ocean Park, Maine, under 
the auspices of the New England Town 
and Country Church Commission. Among 
the speakers will be President Kenyon L. 
Butterfield; Dr. Arthur Hewitt of River- 
ton, Vermont; Rey. Malcolm Dana of 
the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society; Prof. C. M. McConnell! of Boston 
University; Prof. C. J. Hewitt of Bangor; 
Prof. Arthur E. Holt of Chicago; Rev. 
Hilda L. Ives. Rev. A. V. Bliss will preach 
the conference sermon and also show mo- 
tion pictures of rural work. 

A series of discussions will be led by 
New England town and country ministers. 
Mrs. Amy Hale Golder of Hancock, N. H., 
will speak on ‘‘Reaching Children on the 
Back Roads.’ Rev. Harry Butman of 
Edgartown, Mass., will open a forum on 
“Sex and Marriage,” while Rev. B. F. 
Wentworth of Maine will discuss “The 
Church and the Home.” Rey. Albert Sher- 
berg will raise the question “How Can 
Ministers Stay Awake Mentally?” and 
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Rey. George Marsh of Vermont will deal 
with ‘‘The Pastor and His Relation to the 
Community.” Further information may be 
had from the chairman of the conference, 
Rev. Eugene L. Richards, Madison, Conn. 


* * 


VISITATION DAY AT DOOLITTLE 


HOME 


A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested to join the annual pilgrimage to 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons in 
Foxboro, Mass., on Tuesday, June 4. This 
is known throughout our denomination 
as Visitation Day, when hundreds come 
from far and near to visit the Home and 
make their contribution to its welfare. 

There will be speaking and music at 
10.30 at the Bethany Congregational 
Church, followed by a box luncheon at 
12.30 in the near-by Universalist church. 
Coffee and tables will be provided without 
charge. At 2.30 all are invited to visit the 
Home and inspect the luxurious quarters 
which are provided for the comfort and 
happiness of the residents. Tea will be 
served by the women of the Board. 

This is always a happy occasion, and it 
is hoped that a large number will gather 
here to enjoy a friendly visit and accept 
the hospitality of the Home. 

* * 


U. W. M. A. OF ILLINOIS 


The forty-sixth annual May meeting of 
the U. W. M. A. of Illinois was held in the 
Unity-Redeemer Universalist Church at 
Oak Park, Ill., May 8. 

“Friendship,” the keynote of the con- 
vention, was sounded at the call to order 
by the president, Mrs. Faye F. Crandall of 
Hoopeston. The spirit of friendliness and 
good will controlled the meeting. 

The devotional hour was in charge of 
Mrs. M. R. Hartley of Galesburg. 

Reports were made by the various state 
officers. Representatives from nine Mis- 
sionary and Aid Societies throughout the 
state reported for their groups. 

We were heartened and cheered by an in- 
spiring, earnest talk by our General Super- 
intendent, Dr. Roger F. Etz. 

Music was supplied by the organist and 
soloist from the church, and by Rey. Har- 
mon Gehr of Urbana, on the violin. 

Luncheon, at which eighty-five sat down, 
was served at 12.30 by the ladies of the 
hoestss church. 

Miss Sumayeh Attiyah, a Syrian in na- 
tive costume, in a talk on “The Four 
Greatest Personalities,’ appeared on the 
afternoon program. 

A good will message was extended to 
Universalist Women’s Missionary Associa- 
tions of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
then in session. 

Greetings and flowers were sent to our be- 
loved veteran minister, Dr. Lewis B. Fisher, 
of Chicago, who is convalescing from a 
severe illness. 

Dr. L. W. Brigham in his convention 
message was the impersonation of the day’s 
theme, urging the hospitable open door 
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among Universalist churches in these rest- 
less days of changing church relationships. 

The day closed with the benediction by 
Dr. Frank D. Adams of the Oak Park 


church. 
Hattie Marston Sibbitt, Secretary. 


* * 


MAINE CENTRAL LEAGUE RALLY 


The Maine Central League of the Y. P. 
C. U. held a very successful rally at the 
First Universalist Church in Pittsfield, 
Maine, May 19. 

One hundred and fifty-three delegates 
representing the churches of Bangor, 
Dexter, Dover-Foxcroft, Old Town and 
Pittsfield were present. 

The report from the nominating com- 
mittee was as follows: Harriet Metz, Dex- 
ter, president; Ernest Fairbrother, Dover- 
Foxcroft, vice-president; Marion Libby, 
Old Town, secretary and treasurer. 

The devotional meeting was conducted 
by the Dover-Foxcroft Union. 

Miss Myra Whittaker of Colby College 
gave an inspiring address on “Rethinking 
the I’s of Life,’ in which she took the 
hymn, “I Would Be True” as the basis, 
developing and illustrating each phase of 
this popular hymn of idealism and chal- 
lenge to youth. 

Marion J. Libby, Secretary. 
eS * 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Plans for the fourth annual New England 
Institute of International Relations to be 
held at Wellesley College, June 25 to July 6, 
have been announced by Harold Chance, 
newly appointed director. 

Already more than seventy-five regis- 
trations for the Institute have been re- 
ceived from college students, ministers, 
teachers and others interested in promot- 
ing better international relations. The 
registrations came from all over New 
England, and several are from other states, 
including New Mexico, Ohio and Arizona. 
The enrollment this year is to be limited to 
150, and it is expected that this number will 
be registered before the opening date of 
the Institute. 

Following lecture tours throughout 
New England in the interest of the Insti- 
tute, Mr. Chance said that he found a 
keener interest in world affairs than he has 
seen in many years. This is reflected in 
the advance registrations this year as com- 
pared with previous years. 

The New England Institute of Inter- 
national Relations, which is under the 
auspices of the American Friends Service 
Committee and the Congregational Re- 
gional Committee on Social Action, pro- 
vides an intensive course of study in world 
affairs. Faculty and materials are drawn 
from the fields of education, history, poli- 
tics, economics, sociology and religion. 

Mr. Chance comes to the 1935 Institute 
well qualified for his work as director. 
Last year he served as field secretary. He 
holds degrees from Penn College and Bos- 


ton University, and has done graduate 
work at Harvard. Formerly he taught in 
the government schools of the Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr. Chance’s travels have taken him to 
most of the countries of the world, where 
he has formed many acquaintanceships 
which make it possible for him to keep in 
close personal touch with developments in 
nearly all countries. 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


KIFVD, Los Angeles. 9 a.m. Fridays. 
don Shepard, First Universalist Church 
Angeles. 1000 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Il. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1810 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portiand, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 m. 
every Friday. Connecticut Convention, Rey. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


Rev. Shel- 
of Los 


BETHANY UNION ‘‘AT HOME”’ 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance will sponsor 
an “at home” and tea at Bethany Union, 14 Worces- 
ter St., on June 5, from 2 to 4.30 p.m. All are in- 
vited to attend. There will be opportunity for those 
interested to go through the home. There will be a 
sale of cooked food and candy. Donations will also 
be welcome by the committee in charge. The work 
being done at Bethany Union in providing a real 
home for young women of limited means, is a most 
needed and vital one. For this reason it merits the 


support of all Universalists. 
* x 


RHODE ISLAND CONVENTION 

The 98th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will meet at the First Uni- 
versalist Church at Woonsocket, Wednesday, June 
5, 1935, at 10 a. m. 

Fred C. Carr, Secretary. 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The 93d session of the Iowa Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the Waterloo Universalist 
church, 120 Independence Ave., June 5, 6, 7, 1935, to 
hear reports, elect officers, and transact such other 
business as may legally come before the meeting. 
The local parish will provide entertainment for those 
whe will write to the pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner. 

Names of official delegates should be sent to the 
secretary, Miss Elva Tucker, Mitchellville. 

ce 5% 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 

The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 


July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 

July 20-27. Religious Edueation Institute. For all 
who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 

Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 


Detailed information about these conferences, 
the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Accommodations for vacations during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 

Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Julia C. Washburn 

Mrs. Julia Chase Washburn of North Livermore, 
Maine, widow of Seth Washburn, died early Saturday 
morning, May 11, at the Nursing Home of Mrs. 
Clyde Gordon, Livermore Falls, where she had been 
for the past eighteen months. 

Mrs. Washburn was born in Turner, Dec. 10, 1840, 
the daughter of Job and Rebecca Latham Chase. 
When a young child her family moved to Livermore, 
where she received her education in the local schools 
and Westbrook Seminary. She started teaching at 
the age of fifteen years. Following the close of the 
Civil War she went to Washington, D. C., where she 
taught for several years. She married Seth Wash- 
burn, who died a few years ago. 

Mrs. Washburn started the North Livermore read- 
ing club by gathering a few friends at her home. 
She was a member of the Universalist church of 
Livermore Falls. Her rare intelligence and charm- 
ing personality endeared her to all. 

She is survived by a niece, Mrs. Annie Latham of 
Brookline, Mass., and four nephews, the four Chase 
Brothers of Alabama. 


Mrs. Adrienne J. Webb 
Brooklyn, New York, iost one of its most loyal 
Universalists when on May 17 Mrs. Adrienne J. 
Webb died after a long illness. 
Adrienne J. Webb was born in 1870 in the *“Hast- 


®§ sant district. 
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ern District” of Brooklyn. She was christened by 


Rev. Almon Gunnison in the old All Souls Univer- 
# salist Church and in that church she grew up. Later 


im the ministry of Dr. Gunnison and under hig leader- 
ship All Souls started a mission known as the Church 
of the Good Tidings on Quincy Street in the Stuyve- 
Early in her mature life Mrs. Webb be- 
came a member of this new church. She became 
a beloved leader in the church because she was its 
faithful servant as long as she lived. During the pas- 
torate of Rev. Charles Vail, when the money was 
raised for the present building at Stuyvesant Avenue 
and Madison Street, Mrs. Webb was an untiring 
worker, giving generously of her time and energy and 
money for the “new church.’”’ For six years, while 
Rev. Emerson Laione was the minister, her home 
was virtually the parish house of Good Tidings. 

Mrs. Webb’s interests were not confined, however, 
to the local church. She labored long for Chapin 
Home for the Aged. She had an active interest in 
and part in the work of the Brooklyn Protestant 
Big Sisters, an organization devoted to helping the 
blind. For many years she was a working member 
of the Metropolitan Universalist Women’s Alliance, 


THE FINEST GIFT 
Mie LOR FRIENDS st 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 reunions St. Boston 


Pr 


motion Certificate 


of which she was vice-president at the time of her 
death. 

The funeral service was held at the Church of the 
Good Tidings Sunday afternoon, May 19. Rev. 
Carl H. Voss, minister of the church, officiated, as- 
sisted by Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 

Mrs. Webb is survived by her mother, Mary N. 
Blackmore of 599 Madison St., Brooklyn. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calJt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICH, Prrsidens. 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 18 1-2 inches. Especially 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 
from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 3 3-4x 5 1-2 inches. Ruby “clear-type,” 16 photogravure illustra- 
tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 75 cents. 

No. 1401. Size 4x 6 inches. Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 

No. 5115. Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.50. 

No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 
leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $1.75. 

No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. $2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass., 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Sch» 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
fer young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res. 
sonable, For catalogue address the Principal, 
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Crackling 

“T want a shave,” said the disgruntled 
Sergeant as he climbed into the barber’s 
chair. ‘‘No haircut, no shampoo, no rum, 
witchhazel, hair-tonic, hot towels or face- 
massage. I don’t want the manicurist to 
hold my hand, nor the bootblack to handle 
my feet. I don’t want to be brushed off, 
and I’ll put on my coat myself. « I just 
want a plain shave, with no trimmings. 
Understand that?” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the barber quietly. 
“Tather, sir?”—Army and Navy Journal. 
* * 

Church service was over, and three 
members walked home together, discuss- 
ing the message they had heard. 


Some Outstanding Books 


N00 wit : 


i 


The Universalist Publishing House offers to secure for you 
and mail with your card to any address any book published. 
Here is a brief list of some outstanding new books for all types 
of people: 


“T tell you,” said the first, enthusias- Forty-two Years in the White House, Ike Hoover $3.50 
tically, “Doctor Blank can certainly dive America’s Tragedy, James Truslow Adams . 3.00 
Sos a truth than any minister I New Frontiers, Henry A. Wallace 2.00 
ever heard! 

Eves enidtticteecond ian ead ihe The Challenge to Liberty, Herbert Hooves 1.75 
ean stay under longer.” America’s Hour of Decision, Glenn Frank . 2.50 

“Yes,” echoed the third, ‘‘and come up While Rome Burns, Alexander Woolcott PSs 
drier!’’— Hudson Star. The Story of My Life, Marie, Queen of Roumania 4.00 

eat ‘ Taking a City, Douglas Horton . 1.00 

A Chicagoan, visiting Fond du Lac, Wis- M it St 2 M us cue 250 
consin, had occasion to call Appleton. y eae ark ioe on : é 
Upon asking what the charge was, he was What I Like in Poetry, William Lyon Phelps : 2.75 
told fifty cents. Intolerance, Winfred E. Garrison 2.50 

“Fifty cents. For that distance? Great You Can Master Life, James Gordon Gilkey 1.75 
Poa In sees you can call up Hell Christ and the Third Wise Man, John Oxenham 2.00 
or fifty cents ae i 

“Possibly,” coolly ih La sy the opera- RevEiCD Meets ae Modern Mind, Russell H. Stafford 2.00 
tor, “it’s in the city limits.””—Chicago Social and Religious Problems of Young People, 

Daily News. Sidney Weston and Ralph Harlow . ATS 
vi e nigel Secret of Victorious Living, Harry Emerson Fosdick 1.50 

Mr. Groucher: Darling, I don’t think The Reason for Living, Robert Russell Wicks . 2.00 
you ought to give meals to all the tramps i : ; 
when they call here. We can’t afford it.” Philosophy for Liberalism, Bruce W. Brotherston 2.00 

Mrs. G.: “I know it—but you know it New Era in Religious Education, Angus H. MacLean. 2.00 
is such a great satisfaction to me to see a Forty Missionary Stories, Margaret Eggleston . 1.50 
man eat a ol without finding fault with Deeds of Daring, Archer Wallace 1.00 
the cooking. me £. Mary Peters, Mary Ellen Chase . 2.50 

“Jones is a first-rate fellow if you know So Red the Rose, Stark Young : 2.50 
how to take him.” The Taking of the Gry, John Masefield - 2.00 

“Maybe he is; but hang those people Lamb in His Bosom, Caroline Miller 2.50 
who need to be accompanied by directions, Captain Nicholas, Hugh Walpole 2.50 
like a bottle of patent medicine.” —Hx- The Magic Mi Elsie Sj 
Phanees e Magic Mirror, Elsie Singmaster. 2.50 

ory The Peel Trait, Joseph Lincoln 2.00 

“Jessie, I have told you again and again Good-Bye, Mr. Chips, James Hilton. 1.25 

not to speak when older persons are talk- Dusk at the Grove, Samuel Rogers . 2.50 


ing, but wait until they stop.” 
“T’ve tried that, mummy, but they never 
do stop.”’—Illinois Guardsman. 


We have a limited number of copies of “The Little Hill 
Farm” and “Love That Never Failed,’”’ each $1.00. Also “Na- 


ture Cruisings,’’ bound in red leatherette, for $1.00 (was $2. 50). 
‘‘Antiphonal Readings,” $1.00. 


* * 


“Sell your house yet?” 

“We've decided not to after reading the 
agent’s description. It seemed to be 
just the place we’re looking for!’’—Ex- 


change. 


ip 
* * 


It has often been asked what does this 


nation stand for, and the question is easy — 


too much.—Florida Times- Union. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, 


HNL 


Boston 
Europe owes the United States enough 


to pay our crime-bill for a whole year.— 
Toledo Blade. 
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